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THE ROAD TO WISDOM 


SWAMI VlVEKANANDA ON 

Master of One's Inner Domain 

T he [Yogi believes in the conquest of 
[internal] nature. 'How much have 
you gained towards that? How much 
control over your senses, over your 
body?'—that is all the Yogi asks. The 
Yoga doctrine [teaches that] there is the 
soul, and inside this soul is all power. It 
is already there, and if we can master this 
body, all the power will be unfolded. The 
Yogi says, religion is practical if you know 
first why misery exists. All the misery in 
the world is in the senses. The same fire 
that cooks your meal burns the child. Is 
it the fault of the fire? Blessed be the fire! 
Where can you lay the blame? Not on 
the elements. Circumstances can never 
be good or bad. Only the individual man 
can be good or bad. It is the touch of the 
senses that cause pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold. If we can control the senses and 
order what they shall feel—not let them 
order us about as they are doing now—if 
they can obey our commands, become 
our servants, the problem is solved at 
once. We are bound by the senses; they 
play upon us, make fools of us all the 
time. Here is a bad odour. It will bring 
me unhappiness as soon as it touches my 
nose. I am the slave of my nose. If I am not 
its slave, I do not care. A man curses me. 
His curses enter my ears and are retained 
in my mind and body. If I am the master, 

I shall say, 'Let these things go; they 
are nothing to me. I am not miserable. 

I do not bother.' This is the outright, 



pure, simple, clear-cut truth. The other 
problem to be solved is—is it practical? 
Can man attain to the power of mastery 
of the body? Yoga says it is practical. 
What is the difference between men and 
animals? 'Food and [sleep], procreation 
of the species, and fear exist in common 
with the animals. There is one difference: 
Man can control all these and become 
God, the master.' Animals cannot do it. 
Animals can do charitable work. Ants do 
it. Dogs do it. What is the difference then? 
Men can be masters of themselves. They 
can resist the reaction to anything. The 
animal cannot resist anything. He is held 
by the string of nature everywhere. That 
is all the distinction. One is the master 
of nature, the other the slave of nature. 
What is nature? The five senses. [The 
conquest of internal nature] is the only 
way out, according to Yoga. The day will 
come when I will be master of myself. 
If not in this life, [in another life]. I will 
struggle and never let go. Nothing is lost. 


F rom The Complete Works ofSwami Vivekananda, 
(Kolkata: Advaita Ashrama, 2015), 1.497-501. 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the goal is reached! 


Maitrayaniya Upanishad 
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Athany-atrapy-uktam urdhvaga nadi sushumnakhya pranasancharini talvantar-vichchinna taya 
pranomkara-mano-yukta'yordhvam utkramet talvadhyagram parivartya chendriyany-asamyojya 
mahima mahimanam niriksheta tato nimtmakatvam-eti nimtmakatvan-na sukha-duhkha-bhag 
bhavati kevalatvam labhata ity-evam loy'aha. 

Parah pur vam pratishthapya nigrihitanilam tat ah. 

Tirtva par am aparena pash chady unjit a murdhani. (6.21) 

And thus it has been said elsewhere: 'The upward leading channel called sushumna serves as 
the passage for breath and is divided within the palate. When it is joined by breath, through 
it, the syllable Om and by the mind, let one proceed upwards. By causing the tip of the 
tongue to turn back on the palate, by binding together the senses, let greatness perceive great¬ 
ness. Thence one goes to selflessness.’ On account of selflessness, one is not an experiencer 
of pleasure and pain. One obtains aloneness. For thus has been said: 'For by the serenity of 
thought, one destroys deeds, good and evil, with the serene self abiding in the self, one enjoys 
eternal happiness.’ (6.21) 
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THIS MONTH 


"X W JT HAT IS THE PARAMETER of excel- 
\ / \ / lence ? How do we gauge excellence ? 

▼ f Does the popular method of associat¬ 
ing excellence with the number of followers or 
end-users sustain pursuits of excellence ? These 
questions are discussed in A Crowd of Fools. 

Swami Suvirananda, General Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, 
describes about Sister Nivedita: A Saga of 
Dedication and Sacrifice by detailing her con¬ 
tributions to the education, women, culture, and 
freedom of India. 

Despite his busy and flourishing life as a phil¬ 
osopher and an eminent academician, William 
Ernest Hocking could never forget his early as¬ 
sociation with Swami Vivekananda and what he 
gained from it. Hocking had an uninterrupted 
link with the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Move¬ 
ment and he wrote the foreword for Swami 
Nikhilananda’s translation of the Bhagavadgita. 
Hocking entered the Columbus Hall at Chi¬ 
cago’s Art Palace on the very day Swamiji was to 
make his historic appearance at the Parliament. 
The rest, as is often said, became history. Even 
though he was in his early youth, Hocking had 
the mental ability to assess the importance of 
what he heard. The wholehearted acceptance of 
this broad world view shaped his life and his tryst 
with Swamiji had its lasting consequences. Today 
one marvels in remembering the long past mo¬ 
ment when an Indian monk, quite unknowingly, 
reversed the mindset of a young American boy 
by his undying words and inspired him to pursue 
a life of philosophical quest without sacrificing 


the spiritual purview. Somenath Mukherjee, a 
researcher at Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Kolkata, traces this history in William 
Ernest Hocking: A Turnaround Experience. 

Gopal Chandra Bhar, honorary professor 
of physics at the Ramakrishna Mission Viveka¬ 
nanda Educational and Research Institute, and 
former laser scientist at the Burdwan University 
discusses about Wisdom or Eye of Knowledge. 

Many wonderful nuggets of wisdom con¬ 
tained in ancient scriptures are difficult to 
understand. In Balabodha , such ancient wis¬ 
dom is made easy. This month’s topic is Atman. 
Understanding this popular word is necessary to 
understand its meaning. 

It is not enough if we engage in performing 
good deeds like helping one’s country, being 
honest, being generous, and even leading a spir¬ 
itual life. It is necessary that we do all these in a 
spirit of humility and do not get proud. This is 
explained in the story No Recipients of Char¬ 
ity. This story is this month’s Traditional Tales 
and has been translated from the Tamil book 
Anmika Kathaigal. 

Keith Oatley, professor emeritus of cogni¬ 
tive psychology at the University of Toronto; 
a distinguished academic researcher; teacher; 
prize-winning novelist; regular contributor to 
New York Times , New Scientist , Psychology Today , 
and Scientific American Mind , and the author of 
many books including Such Stujfias Dreams and 
The Passionate Muse\ has written the book Our 
Minds, Our Selves. From this book, we bring 
you this month’s Manana. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Crowd of Fools 


I T IS IN THE VERY HUMAN NATURE to Strive 
for excellence. All human pursuits are geared 
up for attaining excellence. Even an appar¬ 
ently lazy person wants to excel in the pursuit of 
laziness and goes to great lengths to prove that it 
is quite possible to live a life without doing any 
kind of practical work! It is another matter that 
such a pursuit of excellence in laziness might not 
be considered exactly as a search for excellence by 
the majority of the human population. Pursuits 
of excellence can be various and it is not neces¬ 
sary that all such pursuits are of the same kind or 
that they bring about good or welfare to society. 

It is imperative to gauge any search for excel¬ 
lence. There definitely should be some method 
for assessing whether excellence has been achieved 
and if so, to what extent. It is this assessment of 
excellence that needs looking into. Going by the 
popular notion, excellence is usually gauged by the 
number of people, who appreciate what has been 
done. For instance, if a piece of literature has to 
be considered excellent, it should have many read¬ 
ers. This is the popular notion. But, is this way of 
deciding excellence correct? Is it even possible to 
gauge excellence in this manner ? This is a question 
we need to ask, particularly in the present time, 
when the Internet and its associated technologies, 
platforms, and communities are seriously shaping 
the public discourse about practically everything. 

What is excellence ? By definition, excellence is 
that state where an accomplishment attains a level 
that is unmatched or has few matches in the world. 
If a person has excelled in music, it would mean 
that such person can produce different variations 


of musical notes in a melody and tempo that has 
some novelty and takes the listener to newer di¬ 
mensions of music. That would be excellence in 

We humans need to focus on the essence of 
being humans, beyond the mundane. 

music. Now, who can understand this excellence? 
Of course, only a person who understands the nu¬ 
ances and intricacies of fine variations in musical 
notes, melody, and tempo. Such a connoisseur 
need not be oneself adept in producing music, 
but should have an appreciation of music. And, 
how many such persons do we usually encoun¬ 
ter in our daily lives? Very few, if at all. No won¬ 
der then, that classical music forms like Western 
classical, jazz, Hindustani classical, and Carnatic 
classical, have less performers and connoisseurs 
compared to other forms of music like rock, pop, 
and film music. It would obviously be logical then 
to conclude that it is difficult to understand finery 
and excellence in any discipline of human pur¬ 
suit. However, a change in the basic psyche of the 
human beings, brought about by various changes 
in societies across the world, has reduced the em¬ 
phasis on this obvious conclusion. 

We live today in a market-driven economy 
across the world irrespective of the apparent pol¬ 
itical or social ideologies that any nation might 
profess. The customer or the end-user is the ruler. 
For example, suppose you buy an e-book and start 
reading it on your e-book reader. You will see 
that many portions of the text have dotted lines 
below them with the count of people, who have 
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emphasised or taken note of that part of the text. 
Understandably, you would be intrigued to read 
those words and most likely, emphasise or high¬ 
light them. Here, your reading style and think¬ 
ing has been influenced by what has happened to 
the readers before you. Your thoughts and per¬ 
spectives might not have made you focus on those 
words if you were not induced to do so by a previ¬ 
ous emphasis on which you had not control. And 
for all we know, it could be just a snowballing of 
the emphasis of a casual or first-time reader, who 
was the first person to emphasise those words. But 
now, there would be statistics to prove that those 
words have been read by millions of people across 
the world, and suddenly a not so insightful, or 
maybe even outright meaningless, statement of 
the author, becomes a legendary fragment of lit¬ 
erature ! This is the danger of considering numbers 
to be the only parameter of excellence. 

Recent times have seen the proliferation of me¬ 
diocre or poor quality in works of music, theatre, 
writing, research, education, leadership, states¬ 
manship, and many other disciplines of human 
endeavour. This is primarily because of the new¬ 
found human obsession with things that go viral. 
We lose sight of propriety, human welfare, good¬ 
ness, morality, and all other values that human 
societies have cherished for long in our race to 
get more followers or to follow something that is 
trending. Human history shows that all discov¬ 
eries, inventions, revolutions, and new ideas had 
to start a lone journey, be established, and finally 
get appreciation from human beings. Just because 
nuclear physics or string theory is not popular 
does not in any way reduce their importance in 
achieving newer heights of human excellence. 

Any fine human undertaking like the pursuit 
of philosophy, scientific research, or spiritual life 
will have very few takers and few followers. But, 
the very humaneness of the human beings is deter¬ 
mined by these pursuits and not by just running 


after the primal needs of food, shelter, clothing, 
and procreation, that human beings share with 
the other living beings. Just as even if only one 
good fruit is produced by a tree, it shows the pos¬ 
sibility of the tree producing good fruits, similarly 
even if one sublime or spiritual thought has been 
produced by the human beings, it shows the pos¬ 
sibility that they can produce or conceive of such 
high thoughts, and such pursuits should continue 
as long as human beings exist. The obsession with 
numbers is another manifestation of the obsession 
with utility. Every thought need not have a prac¬ 
tical or utilitarian value. Attaching importance to 
numbers makes everything in human life bereft 
of sublimity and love. In the present times, when 
the pace of technology taking over all analytical 
human pursuits has reached astronomical levels, 
we humans need to focus on the essence of being 
humans, the ability to look beyond the necessary 
and mundane, towards that which is beyond the 
existential. Only such a focus can retain the hu¬ 
maneness in the humans, else we would be com¬ 
peting with our own creations, the automatons, 
and become irrelevant in the process. We should 
refrain from being passive members of a crowd of 
fools. We need to create towering personalities 
that go beyond the grasp of these foolish crowds. 
We need to set standards that others follow. We 
need to bring innovations and improve the thresh¬ 
olds of human satisfaction. Being content with the 
mundane and the existing, the as is and where is, 
being stuck up in the status quo is only a sign of a 
closed and degenerating system. 

Sheep move in flocks; the lion walks alone. 
Sheep blindly follow; the lion rules. We should 
be lions, not sheep. Flies do not select their seat or 
food and cause diseases; honeybees are very selec¬ 
tive and cause pollination, giving us flowers and 
fruits. Whether we should follow the flies or the 
honeybees is a decision we need to urgently make 
with complete wisdom. 
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Sister Nivedita: 

A Saga of Dedication 
and Sacrifice 

Swami Suvirananda 


I T WAS in NOVEMBER 1895 at the house of 
Lady Isabella Margesson in England that Sis¬ 
ter Nivedita, then known as Margaret Eliza¬ 
beth Noble, met Swami Vivekananda for the 
first time. 1 Swamiji came to England after de¬ 
livering his well-known speeches at the Chicago 
Worlds Parliament of Religions in September 
1893 and after lecturing across various places in 
the US. 

Lady Isabella had heard about Swamiji, who 
she learnt, was not merely a powerful orator and 
an attractive person—he was, in fact, a man who 
had experienced God! Naturally, she invited 
Swamiji to her house. She sent an invitation to 
Margaret Noble too. Why was Margaret invited? 
It was because, by now Margaret had established 
herself as an educationist and an intellectual of 
considerable repute and hence her meeting with 
Swamiji would have been of value. Nivedita later 
referred to her meeting with Swamiji as a turn¬ 
ing point in her life: ‘Suppose He [Swamiji] had 
not come to London that time! Life would have 
been like a headless torso.’ 2 Indeed, this meeting 
with Swamiji, changed her life forever. She be¬ 
came an ardent follower of Swamiji and his cause 
for the rest of her life. 

Again, on 11 March 1898, she was present at 
the inaugural meeting of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion at Star Theatre in Kolkata. The meeting 
was presided over by Swamiji and Nivedita was 


one of the speakers. While introducing Nived¬ 
ita, Swamiji said: Already England had given 
us some of her great intellects to help us in our 
Mission. ... And now England has sent us an¬ 
other gift in Miss Margaret Noble, from whom 
we expect much.’ 3 

Nivedita responded to his words thus: ‘Yours 
is the conservatism of a people who have through 
that long period been able to preserve the great¬ 
est spiritual treasures for the World, and it is for 
this that I have come to India to serve here with 
our burning passion for service.’ 4 

When Nivedita came in touch with Swamiji, 
storms were raging in the Atlantic and the Pa¬ 
cific as regards the dialectical materialism of Karl 
Marx and Sigmund Freud. It was at this point 
that Nivedita met Swamiji, who later became the 
pole star of her life. 
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Nivedita was a deep thinker regarding various 
areas of human endeavour, especially education. 
She had a comprehensive view of what makes 
true education. She strove to bring art, litera¬ 
ture, culture, religion, and science—all within 
the scope of education. She believed that edu¬ 
cation was the synthesis of both manifestation 
and growth’. And, this was to take place at the 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual levels. 

For instance, how should the teacher stand 
in relation to the student? It should be of 
the nature of mutual respect and acceptance. 
In this context, an incident that happened in 
Belur Math might be cited. It was 2 July 1902, 
two days before the passing of Swamiji. Nived¬ 
ita had come to Belur Math to see Swamiji. 
After she had her lunch, Swamiji poured water 
over her hands to help her wash them. When 
Nivedita objected to it, Swamiji reminded her 
of Jesus Christ who washed the feet of his dis¬ 
ciples. That made her think of the deeper and 
penetrating message that Swamiji had quietly 
pointed out: the gratitude of the disciple is of 
little importance; it is the teacher who is grate¬ 
ful, for the disciple has given him the opportu¬ 
nity to serve. Thus, in their respective attitudes, 
the disciple and the teacher both are mutually 
accepted’. This sense of mutual acceptance and 
respect became the core of Nivedita’s educa¬ 
tional philosophy. 

Nivedita was a pioneer of women’s educa¬ 
tion in India. Of course, she was not the first 
one to think about this matter. Swamiji had pon¬ 
dered over various aspects of this issue in great 
depths. Besides, there were other eminent In¬ 
dian reformers such as Raja Rammohan Roy, 
Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, Ishvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar who had thought about it. Then, 
where was the difference between Nivedita of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and modern re¬ 
formers ? The schools for women’s education 
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established by them were aimed at giving rise 
to a new class—new women’. In their misled 
imagination, they searched for a lioness’ in this 
new class. Nivedita, on the other hand, was not 
looking for new women’; she was working to 
discover the greatest woman’ among the con¬ 
temporary women. And this she did by starting 
a girls’ school at Baghbazar in Kolkata—a pio¬ 
neering institution for Indian women’s educa¬ 
tion. The school, now named Sister Nivedita 
Girls’ School, run by the Ramakrishna Sarada 
Mission, is a testimony of her lasting legacy. 

The education that Nivedita envisioned 
to impart, put emphasis on gaining applied 
knowledge, self-discipline, and self-confidence. 
Nivedita’s education was the education of self- 
confidence and character-building. She wanted 
all women, especially the Indian women, to grow 
in virtue and strength. Education, according to 
her, was not limited to parrot-like learning of 
facts and information—it was aimed at raising 
woman to her divine status. 

As one goes through Nivedita’s writings, lec¬ 
tures, and letters, one finds that she was rooted 
in the philosophy of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. 
Swamiji once wrote to Nivedita: ‘If there was any 
truth in Shri Ramakrishna, may He take you into 
His leading, even as He did me, nay, a thousand 
times more!’ 5 To Nivedita, Swamiji’s message 
was as cold waters to a thirsty soul’. 6 

Nivedita was an early bird at the dawn of In¬ 
dian Renaissance of nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth century. She intuitively knew that the sun 
of India’s glorious heritage of truth, purity, and 
service was rising. She could not be wrong. For, 
she belonged to the category of the legendary 
women sages of India—Gargi and Maitreyi. 

On 7 June 1896, Swamiji wrote a memora¬ 
ble letter to Nivedita. While this letter reveals 
Swamiji’s personality, it also expresses his bold 
conviction about Nivedita who was the Veritable 
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live-wire’ of future India. Swamiji wrote: ‘My 
ideal indeed can be put into a few words and 
that is: to preach unto mankind their divinity, 
and how to make it manifest in every movement 
of life.’ 7 He further said in the same letter: ‘It is 
no superstition with you, I am sure, you have 
the making in you of a world-mover, and others 
will also come’ (ibid.). And then he made the 
great call: ‘Awake, awake, great ones! The world 
is burning with misery. Can you sleep? Let us call 
and call till the sleeping gods awake, till the god 
within answers to the call’ (ibid.). 

Just as Sri Ramakrishna was unerring 
in recognising Narendranath, later Swami 
Vivekananda, as one of the rishis from the ce¬ 
lestial realm of saptarishis , an incarnation of 
Shiva, and knew the purpose of his descent, in 
the same way Swamiji was infallible in his assess¬ 
ment of Nivedita. He recognised in her a poten¬ 
tial power to move the world. 

Gradually, Nivedita found her ‘guru, Gita, 
and Ganga in Swamiji. She had thought deeply 
on the mystery of life and all the experiences 
it gives one; she was looking for a philosophy 
and a prophet who lived that philosophy, as if 
a tired bird was in search of a safe haven. At last 
she found it in the personality and message of 
her Master, Swamiji. To her, Swamiji was every¬ 
thing. And as she endeavoured to understand 
India, she discovered that Swamiji’s message was 
the key to understand India. After all Swamiji 
was ‘condensed India’. 8 She understood that the 
‘sleeping’ India had to be awakened. The Indian 
masses, particularly Indian women, had to be 
awakened. The women had to be emancipated or 
else who would set the process of change rolling? 
The awakened and enlightened women were the 
hope of future India. 

What was needed was a woman like Nived¬ 
ita—a veritable ‘lioness’ of‘Celtic blood’. 9 No 
wonder Swamiji wrote in a letter to Nivedita on 23 
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July 1897: 'Lord bless you for your great self-sacri¬ 
fice for the poor Indians’ (7.510). She had decided 
to give her all to the cause of her Master and it was 
not hidden from his view. From Almora Swamiji 
wrote on 25 July 1897 to Marie Halboister: ‘Do 
you know Miss Margaret Noble of Wimbledon? 
She is working hard for me. Do correspond with 
her if you can, and you help me a good deal there. 
Her address is, Brantwood, Worple Road, Wim¬ 
bledon’ (8.413). Swamiji was determined to en¬ 
courage and help Nivedita in everyway. 

Again, Swamiji wrote to Nivedita on 29 July 
1897: 'Let me tell you frankly that I am now con¬ 
vinced that you have a great future in the work 
for India. What was wanted was not a man, but a 
woman—a real lioness—to work for the Indians, 
women specially’ (7.511). In the same letter he 
wrote: India cannot yet produce great women, 
she must borrow them from other nations. Your 
education, sincerity, purity, immense love, deter¬ 
mination, and above all, the Celtic blood make 
you just the woman wanted’ (ibid.). But he cau¬ 
tioned her: ‘You will be in the midst of a mass of 
half-naked men and women with quaint ideas 
of caste and isolation, shunning the white skin 
through fear or hatred and hated by them in¬ 
tensely. On the other hand, you will be looked 
upon by the white as a crank, and every one of 
your movements will be watched with suspicion. 
... Not one European comfort is to be had in 
places out of the cities. If in spite of all this, you 
dare venture into the work, you are welcome, a 
hundred times welcome’ (ibid.). Each line of this 
letter is stamped with Swamiji’s foresightedness 
and immense practicality. 

Swamiji, however, also assured her in the fol¬ 
lowing words: ‘You must think well before you 
plunge in; and after work, if you fail in this or 
get disgusted, on my part I promise you, I will 
stand by you unto death whether you work for 
India or not, whether you give up Vedanta or 


remain in it. ... I promise you that’ (7.511-2). 
We do not know if in the history of the world 
such a bold assurance has been given by a guru 
to his disciple in such absolute, clear terms. It 
amazes us to note the deep conviction and an 
absolute faith that Swamiji had in Nivedita. It 
reminds one of the words of the Katha Upani - 
shad : ‘Ash chary 0 vakta kushalosya labdha\ won¬ 
derful is the preceptor and equally wonderful is 
the receptor’. 10 No doubt Swamiji was one such 
wonderful preceptor and Nivedita was one such 
disciple. And when such a wonderful coming 
together of teacher and disciple happened, the 
result also was wonderful! 

When she met the Holy Mother Sri Sarada 
Devi for the first time on 17 March 1898, Nived¬ 
ita was beside herself with joy at the touch of 
Mother’s unearthly love. Nivedita—a pure- 
hearted, guileless soul—was quick to understand 
the subtle manifestation of spiritual and pure 
living. Initiation into brahmacharya vows and 
being christened as ‘Nivedita further strength¬ 
ened her spiritual aspiration. She would get up 
early and meditate, a habit that she kept up all 
her life. Swami Swarupananda, a disciple of 
Swamiji, was her mentor in many ways. As she 
struggled to grasp the details of living in an In¬ 
dian household, absorbing the Indian attitudes 
and customs, she found Swarupananda’s timely 
counsels to be of much help. 

Nivedita was full of fire of renunciation and 
deep conviction. Swamiji was the source of her 
lasting inspiration. She knew that in the sea of 
life, Swamiji was her ship—and she took ref¬ 
uge in that ship. Swamiji in his prophetic vision 
saw Margaret Noble as the future all-renouncing 
‘Nivedita—one who would give her all for the 
sake of India. Although Swamiji initiated her 
into the vows of purity and dedication in 1898, 
she had given herself up well before she came to 
India. And after initiating her into the sacred 
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vows, Swamiji wrote her a letter from San Fran¬ 
cisco on 4 March 1900 and addressed her—un¬ 
like earlier when he addressed her as Miss Marga¬ 
ret Noble or Margot—as ‘Nivedita. 11 Obviously 
Swamiji knew that for 'Nivedita the process of 
'dedication was complete. 


When Nivedita came to Kolkata, Swamiji 
had sent her to the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, 
who lived a rather inaccessible, private life of 
meditation, prayer, and spiritual ministration. 
Swamiji sent her to Holy Mother as if an of¬ 
fering. The Mother accepted the offering and 
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the fruit was the newly initiated Sister Nived- 
ita, who gave herself to the ideal of service and 
unselfish living. In the days to come, Nivedita 
came to be addressed as lokamata , the mother 
of people. 

The Holy Mother had intense love for Nived¬ 
ita. Nivedita used to call the Mother 'Holy 
Mother’ or 'Mata Devi’. To Nivedita, the Holy 
Mother was the veritable representation of Sri 
Ramakrishna. From Nivedita’s letters, one gets a 
feeling that perhaps Nivedita was the best writer 
on the personality of the Holy Mother. She once 
described Mother as 'Sri Ramakrishna’s own 
chalice of His Love for the world’. 12 

Swamiji wrote to Nivedita from Paris on 28 
August 1900: 'Dream, dream, only dream! Kill 
dream by dream!... When the dream is finished 
and we have left the stage, we will have a hearty 
laugh at all this—of this only I am sure.’ 13 Un¬ 
less one ‘dreams’, one cannot do great work. It is 
dream that materialises as reality. It is through 
‘dreaming’ that one goes forward. This 'going for¬ 
ward’ is not only in this phenomenal world, but 
also in the world of spirituality. Swamiji wanted 
Nivedita to dream big. And not only that. 'Arise, 
Awake, and stop not till the goal is reached’ 
(3.321). That was the eternal call of Swamiji. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that the stalks 
of the kalmishak , a water plant, entwine around 
the main stem. He said: ‘When you pull one 
part of the kalmi creeper, all the branches come 
toward you.’ 14 It was a reference to the fact that 
people dedicated to the same ideal are deeply 
associated with each other. Nivedita was one 
such ‘stalk’, entwined around the main stem of 
Ramakrishna-V ivekananda. 

Nivedita was rooted in her search for expe¬ 
riencing the highest truth. A spiritual seeker of 
high order that she was, she came to India es¬ 
sentially to pursue her spiritual quest. She was a 
young woman of twenty-eight when she came in 


touch with Swamiji. He told her of the infinite 
reality behind the body and the mind and how 
one should look for it. That there is an Existence 
beyond body and mind—the true Self which 
controls the body and mind—was a new idea to 
Nivedita and it moved her so much that a whole 
new line of thinking opened up in her mind. 

Just as young Naren did not accept Sri 
Ramakrishna’s words unquestioningly, Marga¬ 
ret too did not accept Swamiji’s words without 
question. She did not blindly follow Swamiji or, 
for that matter, anyone else she came in touch 
with. She did not any longer accept the Chris¬ 
tian idea of a God in heaven; she wanted to seek 
the God inherent in all living beings. This meant 
deification of life—that life was not restricted to 
temple or church; divinity was present every¬ 
where. She saw in Swamiji’s emphasis on renun¬ 
ciation and service the light of whole life getting 
spiritualised. She later wrote in her introduction 
to The Complete Works ofSwami Vivekananda : 
'To conquer is to renounce ’. 15 In other words, 
one should learn to conquer one’s desires. 

In Swamiji’s lectures, Margaret discovered her 
way to spiritual life. She had not read the Hindu 
scriptures but was intuitively aware of the goal 
they sought to preach. She was keen to practise 
whatever she learnt from Swamiji. This intense 
yearning for spiritual living made her great. Her 
inner fire for high living lit up after she began 
to associate with Swamiji, his disciples, and the 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna and no wonder she 
was overwhelmingly drawn towards developing 
her spiritual potential. 

She had accompanied Swamiji to the famed 
shrine of the Divine Mother in Kashmir, Kshir 
Bhavani. Swamiji had some deep mystical experi¬ 
ences there and after he returned to Kolkata, he 
was full of‘Mother’. This had a deep impact on 
Nivedita and made her think deeply about the 
work of Mother Kali. She absorbed the idea of 
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Kali-worship that Swamiji taught her and be¬ 
came a lifelong worshipper of the goddess. 

When Swamiji travelled to the West for 
the second time, Nivedita accompanied him. 
While at Ridgely Manor, the country house of 
Leggetts in the US, Swamiji gave two pieces of 
gerua cloth, the ochre cloth worn by monks, to 
Sara Bull and Nivedita. He blessed them both 
by putting his hands on their heads and said: 
1 give you all that Ramakrishna ... gave to me. 
What came to us from a Woman, I give to you 
two women. Do what you can with it.... Wom¬ 
ens hands will be the best anyway to hold what 
came from a Woman—from Mother.... It is like 
a release. I have borne it all this time, and now I 
have given it up.’ 16 It was at the Ridgely Manor 
that Nivedita wrote her outstanding book on 
the ideal and philosophy of the worship of Kali 
titled Kali the Mother. 


Nivedita loved to repeat Mother Kali s name 
and this gave her a feeling that she was follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Sri Ramakrishna. But this 
did not in any way distance her from her be¬ 
loved Jesus Christ. In so combining her devo¬ 
tion to two great forms of the ultimate Reality, 
she brought the ideal of universal religion into 
her life. As a student of Vedanta, she understood 
that spiritual consciousness is all-pervasive, and 
all forms of God are equally adorable and divine. 
She realised that this inherent divinity is present 
everywhere, and one can identify and feel one 
with all, irrespective of religion, country, and 
language. Nivedita did not give up the faith she 
was born into, but through her understanding of 
Vedanta, she practised it with greater devotion 
and meaning. 

She put into practice what Swamiji spoke of 
the ideal of universal religion. Swamiji said that 


Sister Nivedita along with Swami Vivekananda, Mrs. Sara Bull, and Ms. Josephine MacLeod in Kashmir in 1898 
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Vedanta helps one to become a better follower 
of what one is already following. Thus, a Chris¬ 
tian becomes a better Christian. Nivedita un¬ 
derstood this well and followed a liberal and all- 
inclusive outlook. When Nivedita visited some 
places in the US to raise funds for her school, she 
was asked: 'Have you given up ... [your] Chris¬ 
tian religion?’ 17 Nivedita firmly replied: T am 
one of Three Christian members of the Order of 
Ramakrishna, now resident in India. The other 
two are Captain Sevier [of the English army] and 
his wife’ (ibid.). 

Swamiji had a definite influence on India’s 
freedom struggle. His spiritual daughter’, Sister 
Nivedita, took up this passion of Swamiji for the 
all-round development of India and would often 
take part in the meetings organised by young and 
spirited freedom fighters. No wonder the British 
detectives would keep an eye on her movements. 
Some of these sleuths belonged to the higher 
echelons of society. One of them was Cornelia 
Sorabji, a prominent socialite in the Anglicised 
Bengali society. Though she was very eager to 
socialise with Nivedita, Nivedita knew her in¬ 
tentions and would try to avoid her. 

As the days passed, the colonial police lev¬ 
elled many charges against Nivedita. She wrote 
to the Ratcliffe couple on 30 September 1909: 
‘I hear that I am down in the annals of the cid 
as having been the inspirer of JugantarP 8 An¬ 
other accusation against her was her complicity 
in robberies’ that some of the freedom fight¬ 
ers had committed. She wrote to Ratcliffe on 
28 April 1910: 'Grave news was brought to our 
friend the other evening that I am put down 
in the accounts of the Unspoken Wisdom De¬ 
partment as absolutely responsible for inspir¬ 
ing—what ? The dacoities, if you please! So I am 
watched’ (2.414). Again, she wrote to Ratcliffe 
on 28 July 1910: 'I think I told you a while ago 
that Denham—Chief of the Detective (or cid) 


Force—was honouring me by the assumption 
that I was the spring of inspiration behind all the 
dacoities’ (2.446). 

Nivedita influenced many leading figures of 
the national freedom movement. One such was 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. As we know it, 
Netaji was an inspired person, and had read the 
works of Swamiji and worked to motivate the In¬ 
dian youth towards freedom and development. 

Nivedita carried Swamiji’s message to all the 
places that she went. After the passing away of 
Swamiji on 4 July 1902, Nivedita went to places 
like Baroda, Lahore, Nagpur, and so on. In all 
her public lectures she would refer the famous 
statement of Swamiji, 'Arise, Awake, and stop 
not till the goal is reached’. After returning to 
Kolkata, she also formed some secret societies 
to fight the colonial rule in alliance with Au- 
robindo Ghosh. 

Nivedita interacted with Rabindranath 
Tagore but on certain issues she held to her opin¬ 
ion. She felt her path was different from him. 
Tagore could not unreservedly accept all the 
activities and opinions of Nivedita, but he was 
large-hearted enough to appreciate the greatness 
of Nivedita’s character. In fact, Tagore’s analysis 
and observation of Nivedita are of great value. 

In a letter to Tagore, Nivedita wrote that 
she became acquainted with Jagadish Chandra 
Bose 'in the end of the year 1898’ (1.506). Jag¬ 
adish Chandra Bose was a gifted scientist whose 
contribution to plant biology and other fields is 
well recognised. But when Nivedita met him, he 
was in dire straits. Nivedita, to whom anything 
connected to India’s growth and glory was dear, 
was moved to see his condition. She came for¬ 
ward and helped him in various ways including 
championing the cause of his scientific research. 

In fact, she played a pivotal role in the working 
life of Jagadish Chandra Bose. From her letters, 
we get many glimpses of her intense yearning to 
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connect Swamiji and Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
two great minds, whose coming together was 
necessary for India’s progress. According to 
Nivedita, the future of India depended on the 
co-existence of spirituality and science. We also 
get a vivid picture of her majestic suffering in 
being drawn into, as it were, the maelstrom of 
these two fearful torrents. 

As she tried to help Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Nivedita came face to face with the ugly and 
dreadful face of the imperial reign. In every step 
Bose had to face tremendous obstacles from the 
British bureaucrats as well as bear the brunt of 
jealousy and hatred from some of the British sci¬ 
entists. He realised what a curse it was to be born 
in a slave nation and also understood only too 
well the utter helplessness of the conquered race 
to rise in revolt. In Niveditas letters is portrayed 
the piteous picture of this wounded genius of Jag¬ 
adish Chandra Bose. Nivedita introduced him to 
Sara Bull who was the patron-mother of genius. 
Rich and considerate, this lady’s generous hand 
was always extended towards great personalities 
and great causes. With her help, Bose would have 
been specially benefited; her monetary support 
would be a help in his researches and her influ¬ 
ence would greatly aid his fighting the opposing 
forces. Towards enabling this, Nivedita did some¬ 
thing that can only be called a noble manipula¬ 
tion’. She wanted to make Bose a son of Sara Bull! 
Nivedita knew that once Bose is accepted as a 
son, then the son will be entitled to lay claim to 
anything that belongs to his mother. Later, he was 
truly accepted as a son by Sara Bull, who show¬ 
ered on him her generous help in many ways. 

Although Bose did nothing short of wor¬ 
shipping Swamiji, there was also a tendency in 
him to criticise Swamiji. Swamiji felt proud for 
Bose and empathised with him after getting to 
know his struggles. But Swamiji disparaged him 
for his one-sided view of religion. Their mutual 
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connection however remained intact till the end. 

Swamiji knew that India could rise only if its 
masses and women were educated, well-fed, and 
given all that was necessary to make them grow. 
Without this, the rejuvenation of the nation 
would be impossible. One’s duty lies only in ed¬ 
ucating the masses and the women. But this far, 
and no further. For, the onus of resolving all is¬ 
sues would then revolve on the educated masses 
and women. We should leave the rest to them. 
How would women lead their lives ? Whether 
there would be any need for child marriage or 
whether the women, after receiving education, 
would lead a life of celibacy, and sacrifice their 
life for the good of many, the resolution of all 
such questions would depend upon them. 

Swamiji deeply pondered over the educational 
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ideal for women and was firmly convinced that 
the future India would outshine the glory of the 
ancient India. He had similar conviction about 
women. The women of future India, he would 
say, would decidedly outdo the achievements 
of ancient India’s women, whose exceedingly 
noble characters are gloriously engraved on the 
pages of history. There is an obvious need for 
scientific and technical education, but it must 
not be at the cost of sacrificing our timeless 
spiritual traditions. The education that would 
enable every woman to manifest in her all the 
best qualities of the ancient women is the ideal 
education. The future woman will combine in 
her the elements of heroic determinism with a 
mother’s heart. Swamiji keenly felt the need for 
the spread of women’s education in India. He 
was determined to accomplish two things in his 
life: one was to establish the Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, and the other was to 
establish at least one educational institute for 
women, if it was not otherwise possible to start 
a similar Math for women. Therefore, Swamiji 
was keenly interested in the school that Nivedita 
had started. For hours, he would discuss about 
this with Nivedita. Swamiji had many ideas for 
the uplift of the Indian women and had chosen 
Nivedita to take a lead in implementing them. 

Sister Nivedita wanted to open a school for 
girls. It was unthinkable in those days to have 
a school for girls due to social restrictions and 
rigid customs. But Nivedita went ahead with her 
plans and on 13 November 1898, the Kali Puja 
day, the Holy Mother Sarada Devi inaugurated 
the school by worshipping the photo of Sri Ra¬ 
makrishna there. As the school was thus blessed 
with the Holy Mother’s presence and worship, 
there arose in Nivedita’s mind Swamiji’s call to 
her to come and work for India. 

After Sarasvati Puja in 1902, the girls from 
Baghbazar area started coming to the school. To 
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begin with, there was no prescribed set of books 
then. She followed the kindergarten method, 
and only oral instructions were given in the class. 
Besides, sewing, drawing, and games were some 
of the main components of education. Owing 
to monetary constraints the school, however, 
remained closed for a few months. It resumed 
its functioning from 27 January 1903. Nived¬ 
ita prepared reports on twenty-eight girls from 
amongst forty-five girls. She would teach with 
great earnestness. Her students included San- 
toshini Datta, Kanta Basu, Bidyutmala Basu, 
Jnanada Bala, all belonging to junior class. Chris¬ 
tina Greenstidel or Sister Christine and Jagadish 
Chandra Bose’s sister used to teach in Nivedita’s 
school. Besides, women devotees of Sri Ramak¬ 
rishna used to give them spiritual lessons. 

The main features of her educational meth¬ 
ods were: 

1. Emphasis on the manifestation of potential 
knowledge. 

2. Education would be practical, training 
every student to become independent in all ways. 

3. Through training in right action and feel¬ 
ing, the thinking faculty of every student should 
be encouraged. 

4. The student should be gradually taken 
from the known to the unknown, from the phys¬ 
ical to the metaphysical. 

In the last phase of her life, Nivedita was sick 
and came to Darjeeling to recoup her health. 
A few days before she came to Darjeeling, she 
translated into English one old Buddhist prayer 
pertaining to the well-being of the universe. She 
had a premonition that this prayer was to be 
her parting message. A few moments before her 
passing away, that prayer was chanted: ‘Let all 
things that breathe,—without enemies, with¬ 
out obstacles, overcoming sorrow, and attaining 
cheerfulness—move forward freely, each in his 
own path! In the East and in the West, in the 
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North, and in the South, let all beings that are— 
without enemies, without obstacles, overcoming 
sorrow, and attaining cheerfulness—move for¬ 
ward freely, each in his own path.’ 19 

The prayer was of great solace to her. On Fri¬ 
day, 13 October 1911, it was around seven in the 
morning. Suddenly Nivedita’s face lit up with a 
divine light. She feebly uttered: ‘The frail boat is 
sinking but I shall yet see the sunrise.’ 20 She left 
her mortal coil. 

The plaque in front of Nivedita’s birthplace 
in Ireland reads: ‘Nivedita, an Indian social re¬ 
former was born here’. The people, who drafted 
the plaque, call her ‘Indian social reformer’. 
Though she was born in Dungannon County 
in Northern Ireland, her presence is seen today 
in every nook and corner of India. While we 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth birth 


anniversary of Sister Nivedita, let us invoke her 
presence in the temple of our heart. Let us re¬ 
member the poem that Swamiji wrote to her in 
1900: 

The mother’s heart, the hero’s will, 

The sweetness of the southern breeze, 

The sacred charm and strength that dwell 
On Aryan altars, flaming, free; 

All these be yours, and many more 
No ancient soul could dream before— 

Be thou to India’s future son 

The mistress, servant, friend in one . 21 

The transformation of Miss Margaret Eliz¬ 
abeth Noble into Sister Nivedita is one of the 
memorable sagas of dedication and sacrifice. 
Born and raised in the material comforts of 
the West, gifted with many intellectual virtues, 
Nivedita dedicated her all for the good of India 
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and especially Indian women. Intensely devoted 
to the ideal of renunciation and service, she sac¬ 
rificed herself at the altar of India. 

Nivedita lived a brief life of forty-four years. 
Though she left her physical body more than a 
century ago, her immortal life and message con¬ 
tinue to inspire and motivate countless people in 
India and outside. Her love for Swamiji and his 
cause, for India and Indians, and for world peace 
and fulfilment is unparalleled. India cannot ever 
forget her. It is a privilege to pay our homage to 
her on her one hundred and fiftieth birth an¬ 
niversary. She lives on! Our salutations to that 
great light! 
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William Ernest 
Hocking: 

A Turnaround 
Experience 

Somenath Mukherjee 


H e was young, absolutely in his for¬ 
mative years, but deep inside was tor¬ 
mented by an inescapable confusion 
from what he suddenly learnt following an en¬ 
counter with a remarkable book. Long after¬ 
wards, almost at the marginal years of his life, 
William Ernest Hocking disclosed: ‘[Herbert] 
Spencer’s “First Principles” had effected an inner 
revolution in my way of thinking. I was con¬ 
vinced by him; by his arguments for evolution 
and for a definite rejection of the pretense of 
belief about things that cannot be known; this 
new vista was an intellectual victory, but it was 
somehow a vital injury to think of man as of 
the animals—birth, growth, mating, death— 
and nothing more—finis.’ 1 Incidentally, Hock¬ 
ing did disclose in his same writing that he was 
warned by his father beforehand against reading 
this book which had brought such Vital injury’ 
to his state of mind. 

8 We may read a livelier description of this pre- 

« dicament in what Hocking wrote elsewhere: 

u O 

z 

U1 

< Asa good Methodist he [his father] had a shelf 

i of books for ‘Sunday Reading’. One of these 

£ books was Drummond (Scottish biologist), 

3 Natural Law in the Spiritual World. I got hold 

of the book as a kid of thirteen; noted the fre¬ 
quent references to a stranger called Herbert 
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Spencer, made up my mind that Spencer would 
bear being looked into; got his First Principles 
out of the public library and read it with in¬ 
creasing fascination until one day, Father, look¬ 
ing over my shoulder, indicated that the book 
was unfit to be read by one of my years—would 
I kindly take it back to the library. As a duti¬ 
ful son I obeyed. Next day I took it out again, 
read it by stealth in the haymow over the horses’ 
stall—I being in charge of the stable. Father’s 
fears were correct: Spencer finished me off ! 2 

With such turmoil in his young mind, Hock¬ 
ing, just turning twenty, came to visit Chicago 
for exploring the possibility of getting admis¬ 
sion to the newly opened University of Chi¬ 
cago. Interestingly, his sojourn in Chicago co¬ 
incided with the occasion of the World’s Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions, 1893. He decided to utilise 
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the opportunity since, as he writes in the same 
memoir we read at the outset: ‘Christianity was 
not the only religion. There were to be speakers 
from other traditions. They might have some in¬ 
sight that would relieve the tension. I would go 
for an hour and listen.’ 3 

Inspired by this aim and a spare hour at hand 
he entered the Columbus Hall at Chicago’s Art 
Palace on the very day Swami Vivekananda was 
to make his historic appearance at the Parlia¬ 
ment. The rest, as is often said, became his¬ 
tory. Referring to Swamiji, Hocking writes in 
the memoir: ‘The speaker came forward with a 
calm authority but also with a fraternal at-home- 
ness: “Sisters and Brothers of America.” In an in¬ 
stant the immense audience was responding with 
thunderous physical wave of greeting and recog¬ 
nition of the accent of inner assurance’ (ibid.). 
Immediately after these well-defining words on 
Swamiji’s instant impact on those before him at 
the Columbus Hall, Hocking added something 
for which posterity will ever be indebted to him: 
‘He spoke not as arguing from a tradition, or 
from a book, but as from an experience and cer¬ 
titude of his own’ (ibid.). 

2 

From what Hocking wrote, though he told us 
nothing beyond his attending Swamiji’s inaugu¬ 
ral address, we can easily guess that he was also 
present on 19 September 1893 when Swamiji 
presented his famous ‘Paper on Hinduism’. 
Such a miss is quite expected, for while remi¬ 
niscing Hocking had to go back seventy years 
ago. He writes: 

I do not recall the steps of his address. But there 
was a passage toward the end, in which I can 
still hear the ring of his voice, and feel the si¬ 
lence of the crowd—almost as if shocked. The 
audience was well mixed, but could be taken as 
one in assuming that there had been a ‘Fall of 


man’ resulting in a state of ‘original sin’ such 
that ‘All men have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God’. But what is the speaker say¬ 
ing? I hear his emphatic rebuke: ‘Call men sin¬ 
ners??—It is a sin to call men sinners!’ The 
way for the essential message was thus perfectly 
prepared; the main obstacle was identified and 
attacked with an exact aim and power; through 
the silence I felt something like a gasp running 
through the hall as the audience waited for the 
affirmation which must follow this blow. What 
his following words were, I cannot recall with 
the same verbal clarity: they carried the mes¬ 
sage that in all men there is that divine essence, 
undivided and eternal: reality is One, and that 
One, which is Brahman, constitutes the central 
being of each one of us (59-60). 

Before we talk about the exact impact of this 
utterance on Hocking, as he himself later ac¬ 
knowledged, let us look into what Swamiji pre¬ 
cisely said in his lecture—‘Allow me to call you, 
brethren, by that sweet name—heirs of immortal 
bliss—yea, the Hindu refuses to call you sinners. 
Ye are the Children of God, the sharers of im¬ 
mortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. Ye divini¬ 
ties on earth—sinners! It is a sin to call a man 
so; it is a standing libel on human nature. Come 
up, O lions, and shake off the delusion that you 
are sheep; you are souls immortal, spirits free, 
blest and eternal.’ 4 Focusing his attention to this 
world-moving utterance, Hocking recollects: 
‘For me, this doctrine was a startling departure 
from anything which my scientific psychology 
could then recognise. One must live with these 
ideas and consider how one’s inner experience 
could entertain them.’ 5 And in his continuing 
lines Hocking came up with something which 
shall always remain as his everlasting tribute to 
Swamiji’s greatness: ‘But what I could feel and 
understand was that this man was speaking from 
what he knew , not from what he had been told. 
He was well aware of the books; but he was more 
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immediately aware of his own experience and his 
own status in the world; and what he said would 
have to be taken into account in any final world- 
view’ (ibid.). 

In fact, even besides this memoir William 
Ernest Hocking was seen to have disclosed 
Swamiji’s impact on him in a letter to a close 
acquaintance who later edited a book on him: 
'One incidental feature of the Chicago Fair 
was the first “Parliament of Religions”. I made 
a great effort to get in for a crowded session at 
which a Hindu was to speak. I heard Swami 
Vivekananda, who at the climax of his appeal 
to think that something of Brahman is in each 
person called out “Call men sinners! It is a Sin 
to call men sinners!’” 6 

3 

We may hurriedly shift our attention for a while 
and look into how Benoy Kumar Sarkar (1887- 
1949), an eminent social scientist, professor, and 
nationalist, had once evaluated the same speech: 
What is the personality that he expressed in 
this speech? The kernel can be discovered in 
just five words. With five words he conquered 
the world, so to say, when he addressed men and 
women as, 'Ye divinities on earth!—Sinners?’ 
The first four words summoned into being the 
gospel of joy, hope, virility, energy and freedom 
for the races of men. And yet with the last word, 
embodying as it did a sarcastic question, he de¬ 
molished the whole structure of soul-degener¬ 
ating, cowardice-promoting, negative, pessi¬ 
mistic thoughts. On the astonished world the 
little five-word formula fell like a bomb-shell. 
The first four words he brought from the East, 
and the last word he brought from the West. 7 

Even though he was in his early youth, Hock¬ 
ing had the mental ability to assess the impor¬ 
tance of what he heard; his reminiscences con¬ 
tinue: 'I began to realize that Spencer could not 
be allowed the last word. And furthermore that 


29 

this religious experience of mine, which Spen¬ 
cer would dismiss as a psychological flurry, was 
very akin to the grounds of Vivekananda’s own 
certitude.’ 8 The great economic depression of 
the US in 1893 wiped off the fund Hocking had 
saved for pursuing his engineering education at 
the Chicago University. He, instead, went to the 
Iowa Agricultural College and Model Farm in 
1894 for a career in engineering. While there, 
his chance encounter with a book of William 
James did two things to him. First, he growingly 
became disenchanted with Herbert Spencer and, 
second, he felt an urge to move to east to study 
with William James, who was then attached to 
the Harvard University. 

A Discourse of A Method by Rene Descartes 
First English Edition, 1649 • 
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But to pursue this ambition Hocking had to 
have some money, which he began to earn while 
staying at Davenport for four years before finally 
moving to Harvard. But before joining Harvard 
as a student, he once visited Cambridge, the seat 
of Harvard University, when, as chance would 
have it, Swamiji was also staying there as a guest 
of Mrs Ole Bull at her residence at 168 Brattle 
Street. And thus, as the adage goes, history re¬ 
peated itself. This time, while staying at Cam¬ 
bridge, Swamiji had been imparting lectures 
as well as giving classes in connection with an 
annual event entitled ‘Cambridge Conference’, 
which was held for years together at the said resi¬ 
dence of Mrs Ole Bull. In no uncertain words, 
Hocking recounted his experience: 

I spent four years in Davenport, earning money 
to come East and study with James. During 
those years, Vivekananda had begun his great 
work of founding centers for the Vedanta 
throughout America. In the course of this work 
he came to Cambridge. I heard him twice: once 
in a class in metaphysics, and once at the home 
of Mrs. Ole Bull on Brattle Street. It was in 


Immanuel Kant's Critique of Judgment in blocking's Library 
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spondettce with rational Ideas of this very judgment 
of the inadequacy of our greatest faculty of Sense; 
in so far as it is a law for us to strive after these 
Ideas. In fact it is for us a law (of Reason), and 
belongs to our destination, to estimate as small, in 
comparison with Ideas of Reason, everything which 
nature, regarded as an object of Sense, contains 
that is great for us ; and that which arouses in us 
the feeling of this supersensible destination agrees 
with that law. Now the greatest effort of the 
Imagination in the presentation of the unit for the 
estimation of magnitude indicates a reference to 
something absolutely great ; and consequently a 
reference to the law of Reason, which bids us take 


these informal gatherings that the quality of the 
man most directly spoke, and I was confirmed 
in my regard, and my purpose to re-think my 
philosophical foundations (61). 

And such ‘rethinking’ of his ‘philosophical 
foundations’, as was further induced by this sec¬ 
ond encounter with Swamiji, had left its lasting 
mark on the course Hocking would follow dur¬ 
ing the rest of his life. He writes: ‘My work with 
Royce, as well as with James, Palmer, Dickinson, 
Miller, and others of the great Department at 
the turn of the century, gave me the mental tools 
for conceiving a world-unity in terms of spirit, 
rather than in terms of a redistribution of matter 
and motion’ (ibid.). 

But the fact is, though it had been William 
James, who irresistibly drew Hocking to Har¬ 
vard, it was Josiah Royce, who later impressed 
the young aspirant much more. In his essay 
‘Hocking’s Place in American Metaphysics’, An¬ 
drew J Reck writes: ‘If it was James who lured 
Hocking to study at Harvard in the late 1890s, it 
was Royce who won his admiration and constant 
devotion once he arrived there.’ 9 The reasons for 
this shift were purely academic, which we need 
not discuss here. Instead, we may gain a clearer 
picture in another writing as to how exactly Wil¬ 
liam James drew Hocking to Harvard: 

The most significant event of his days in Ames 
[the home of Iowa State University] happened 
by chance one rainy Sunday afternoon. He set 
out for the library and enquired of the librarian, 
one Flora Wilson, whether there was anything 
new in philosophy. Miss Wilson produced 
Principles of Psychology by William James with 
the comment that it had been well reviewed. 
Hocking took it to a side table and spent the 
rest of the afternoon absorbed in it. It was to be 
the end of Spencer’s hold on him (14). 

Now we shall see as to how with such whole¬ 
hearted acceptance of this broad world view 
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Hocking would finally shape his life, for in pur¬ 
suing the growing years of his life, though suc¬ 
cinctly, we will find that his tryst with Swamiji 
had its lasting consequences as well. 10 

4 

William Ernest Hocking was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on io August 1873. His father, William 
Francis Hocking, had been a homoeopathic phy¬ 
sician who, a short time after Hocking’s birth, 
took his family to Joliet, Illinois. It is essentially 
important that Hocking had his upbringing 
in Methodism, for this explains his Injury’ in 
thinking when he read Herbert Spencer’s First 
Principles. However, before enrolling himself at 
the Iowa Agricultural College and Model Farm 
in 1894, he worked as a surveyor, mapmaker, 
and illustrator. He went to Harvard in the fall 
of 1899. There he studied under the legends 
whose names still endure—William James, Jo- 
siah Royce, George Santayana, George Herbert 
Palmer, and Hugo Miinsterberg and earned his 
AB in 1901, and AM in 1902. 

Between 1902 and 1903 he studied in Ger¬ 
many at Gottingen, Berlin, and Heidelberg be¬ 
fore returning to Harvard where he was awarded 
his PhD in 1904. He remained with the phi¬ 
losophy department at the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia, Berkeley, from 1906 to 1908. Subse¬ 
quently Hocking served at the Yale University 
as an assistant professor of philosophy (1908- 
14), before returning to Harvard in 1914, and 
in 1920 became the Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity. 
He remained at Harvard till 1943, though in¬ 
termittent assignments took him away, some¬ 
times even for years together. Finally, when he 
left Harvard, Hocking went to serve as a guest 
professor consecutively at four places—the 
University of Leiden in Holland (1947-48), 
the Goethe Bicentennial in Aspen, Colorado 
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(1949), Dartmouth College (1949-50), and, 
lastly, at Haverford College (1950-1). Hocking 
gave the Hibbert Lectures at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge in 1936, which later were published as 
Living Religions and a World Faith (1940). Later 
his Gifford Lectures, entitled Tact and Destiny’, 
were delivered at the University of Glasgow be¬ 
tween 20 April and 20 May 1938, and subse¬ 
quently in January 1939. 

Hocking’s key writings include The Mean- 
ing of God in Human Experience: A Philosophic 
Study of Religion (1912), Morale and Its En¬ 
emies (1918), Human Nature and Its Remaking 
(1923), Man and State (1926), Types of Philoso¬ 
phy (1929), Thoughts on Life and Death (1937), 
The Lasting Elements of Individualism (1937), 
Science and the Idea of God (1944), The Coming 
World Civilization (1956), and The Meaning 
of Immortality in Human Experience (1957). 
A William Ernest Hocking Reader, with Com¬ 
mentary (2004) was co-edited by John Lachs 
and D Micah Hester. While assessing the en¬ 
tire writings of William Ernest Hocking, the 
Lowell Library at the University of Massachu¬ 
setts drew our attention to the width of his 
thoughts and contribution: ‘His major field 
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of study was the philosophy of religion, but 
his 22 books included discussions of philoso¬ 
phy and human rights, world politics, freedom 
of the press, the philosophical psychology of 
human nature; education; and more. In 1958 
he served as president of the Metaphysical So¬ 
ciety of America.’ 11 

To know the person a little more we may 
briefly look into his family front as well. 12 On 
28 June 1905 Hocking married Agnes O’Reilly, 
third daughter of John Boyle O’Reilly, a poet 
and leading Catholic layman in Boston. After 
remaining married for fifty years, Agnes Hock¬ 
ing died in 1955 leaving her husband to live alone 
for the next eleven years till 14 June 1966. When 
she lived, she had a marked influence on her hus¬ 
band’s career. The couple had their own home in 
Madison, New Hampshire, and were survived by 
three children: Richard Hocking, Hester Camp¬ 
bell, and Joan Kracke. Richard later became the 
chairman of the Department of Philosophy at 
Emory University. Hocking and his wife Agnes 
founded the Cooperative Open-Air school in 
the spring of 1915 at their home in Cambridge. 
This school eventually became the Shady Hill 
School in 1916. 


Interestingly, while writing this essay I came 
upon a review in the New York Times of 3 No¬ 
vember 2016 entitled ‘How a Philosophy Profes¬ 
sor Found Love in a Hidden Library’ that shows 
how the timeless legacy of William Ernest Hock¬ 
ing revealed itself to the modern thinking world. 

The review reads thus: 

In 2008, a young University of Massachusetts 
Lowell philosophy professor named John Kaag 
set out on a fateful road trip. He was driving to 
Chocorua, N.H., to help organize a conference 
on William James, who had owned a home in 
the nearby White Mountains. Stopping for 
coffee in town, he admitted to a 93-year-old 
local what he did for a living. This old man 
had grown up on the estate of another phi¬ 
losophy professor, William Ernest Hocking, 
a once powerful and wealthy pillar of Harvard 
in the early 20th century. On Hocking’s prop¬ 
erty still stood his private library, a custom- 
built free-standing pile. Kaag, invited to look 
in, instantly recognized the early publications 
of the philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce, on 
whom Kaag had written his doctoral disserta¬ 
tion—books inscribed by Peirce himself. He 
found William James’s reading in preparation 
for ‘The Varieties of Religious Experience’, with 
James’s marginalia and annotations. He found 
signed gift copies from Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son, Walt Whitman and Robert Frost, 13 which 
had ended up in Hocking’s hands. Then there 
were the masterpieces of European philosophy 
since the 17th century: Descartes’s ‘Discourse 
on Method’ in a first edition; the first English 
translation of Hobbes’s ‘De Cive’; and first edi¬ 
tions of significant works by Kant. The books _ 

were moldering under inches of dust in an un- £ 

heated, uncooled limbo. 14 i 

This chance encounter gave way to many ir- 2 
resistible episodes which culminated in what the 1 
UMass Lowell Magazinefor Alumni and Friends , * 
quotingjohn Kaag, wrote in the winter of 2014: p 

‘These books—and especially the handwrit- * 

ten insights into how the giants of philosophy 
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felt about each others work—are the tip of 
a very large and complex history’ says Kaag, 
who is in the process of writing about the li¬ 
brary in a book called ‘Finding West Wind’. 
Some of the collection will be displayed at a 
July event at the UMass Lowell Inn & Con¬ 
ference Center marking the iooth anniversary 
of the death of C.S. Peirce, a founder of the 
American philosophical tradition. More than 
200 scholars from around the world plan to 
attend. ‘This collection will put UMass Low¬ 
ell on the map in terms of archival research 
in the humanities’ says Mark Reimer, execu¬ 
tive director of special initiatives. ‘Such edi¬ 
tions are housed only at the most prestigious 
universities—for example, only Harvard, 
Yale, Stanford, Wellesley and a small hand¬ 
ful of other institutions have first editions of 
Hobbes’ “Leviathan”.’ 15 

Now we may again go back to the reminis¬ 
cences, which William Ernest Hocking wrote 
seventy years after he first met Swamiji. When 
he wrote this memoir, he was living in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, where he owned 
six hundred and seventy acres of land and grew 
most of his own food, had his own herd of cat¬ 
tle, and spent most of the day writing. And in 
this remaining part of his writing we shall learn 
about his undying admiration for the young In¬ 
dian monk. 

Epilogue 

Despite his busy and flourishing life as a phi¬ 
losopher and an eminent academician, Hocking 
seemingly never could forget his early associa¬ 
tion with Swamiji and what he gained from it. 
He writes: ‘These experiences naturally made 
the idea of a journey to India an attractive dream 
... the time came for its unexpected realization 
... which took me, 1931 and ’32, first to Lon¬ 
don, where I met Gandhi in connection with 
the Round Table Conference, and found myself 
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in the Calcutta neighborhood, visiting among 
other places the Belur Math.’ 16 While recapitu¬ 
lating his experience at the Belur Math, Hocking 
became almost poetic: ‘It was like returning to 
the rootage after many excursions in the fruit¬ 
age. ... and in those sacred precincts my wife and 
I found ourselves very much at home’ (62). In 
the same memoir, Hocking is explicit about his 
uninterrupted link with the Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda Movement: ‘The continuing associa¬ 
tions with the Vedanta centers near us in Amer¬ 
ica, and specially with Tantine [Josephine Ma¬ 
cLeod], while she lived, have helped to keep the 
memory and the spirit of Swami Vivekananda 
alive in our own lives’ (ibid.). 

His close and continuous association with 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Movement be¬ 
trayed its explicit proof when in 1944 Swami 
Nikhilananda’s translation of the Bhagavadgita 
was published with a foreword by William Er¬ 
nest Hocking. Further, what Hocking wrote in 
his foreword clearly displays his sincerity as well 
as grasp over the task he had been entrusted to: 
‘No one who desires to grasp the spirit of reli¬ 
gious aspiration of India can afford to remain 
unacquainted with this, “The Lords Song”. It 
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is, in a sense, the New Testament of Hinduism. 
It had an important message to a people whose 
religious ideal tended to be contemplative and 
mystical, who had the genius to reveal to the 
world that ultimate goal for thought and rever¬ 
ence sometimes called “The Absolute”, the One 
without second .’ 17 And while concluding, his 
words became a noble prayer: ‘May this majes¬ 
tic poem find its way into the familiar literary 
friendship of many readers, and contribute to the 
sense of spiritual kinship with the most gifted 
people of Asia, akin to us both in blood and in 
language’ (vi). 

Today one marvels in these words not only 
for the beauty they contain, but, concurrently, 
in remembering the long past moment when an 
Indian monk, quite unknowingly, reversed the 
mindset of a young American boy by his undy¬ 
ing words and inspired him to pursue a life of 
philosophical quest without sacrificing the spiri¬ 
tual purview. 
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Wisdom or Eye of Knowledge 

Gopal Chandra Bhar 


Information, Knowledge and Wisdom 

UR AGE is an age of knowledge with 
astounding discoveries in diverse areas 
in science, technology, and humani¬ 
ties. While the horizon of knowledge is wid¬ 
ening day by day, the wisdom seems to lag far 
behind. To acquire knowledge is in our hands, 
but we cannot acquire wisdom. Wisdom is 


the knowledge that makes us happy. But most 
knowledge is only information, which may have 
a utilitarian purpose. Such knowledge does 
not bring a sense of fulfilment. Any amount 
of knowledge cannot lead to wisdom. One can 
know or not know something; one can study 
a thing in depth to know all about it. Such 
knowledge is an outcome of an action. But, one 
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cannot become wise by gaining knowledge be¬ 
cause, wisdom is a state of being, not the out¬ 
come of any action. 

Scientific curiosity can lead to increased levels 
of knowledge and skill, but does not necessarily 
lead to wiser human beings. Bertrand Russell 
said in his book The Impact of Science on Soci¬ 
ety: 'Unless men increase in wisdom as much 
as in knowledge, increase of knowledge will be 
increase of sorrow.’ 1 One may argue that in the 
1940s, while there was certainly enthusiasm 
about scientific knowledge from many top scien¬ 
tists about the discovery of nuclear fission for the 
testing of the atomic bomb, it was misplaced as 
far as the wisdom of such testing was concerned. 
Certain other scientists, who had deep reser¬ 
vations about the implications of these experi¬ 
ments, which subsequently led to disastrous re¬ 
sults in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, were definitely 
wiser. In Russell’s dictionary, the wise person is 
one who makes judicious choices with the goal 
of society’s welfare in mind. But one must go still 
one step further. To have wisdom means to have 
a vision in life and to be able to see beyond the 
horizon of mere knowledge. Vision with action 
can change the world. However, vision without 
action would just be a dream. 

One tends to think wisdom can be attained 
either through collecting as much informa¬ 
tion as possible or by cramming the mind with 
knowledge from diverse fields. The acquisition 
of knowledge requires meaningful information, 
which a random collection of information is not. 
Some feel wisdom is a wise use of the knowledge 
about human values. An unwise use of knowl¬ 
edge makes one a learned fool’. One can read 
books and gain understanding about the process 
of enlightenment, but one will still remain in 
the theoretical domain. Even being knowledge¬ 
able about everything cannot make one wise; any 
amount of knowledge cannot lead to wisdom. 


Wisdom is a unique combination of facts 
and skills acquired by a person through experi¬ 
ence and education. Thus with supreme intel¬ 
lect and integral experience one may be able to 
realise one’s true nature. Sri Ramakrishna often 
used to say that simple knowing is not enough; 
one has to assimilate that through hard labour. 
He illustrated this with the analogy of drinking 
milk: one does not know milk through reading 
or hearing about it, nor even by seeing it, but 
only after drinking it. He called it the feeling in 
one’s own Pure Consciousness—about the real 
nature of Brahman ’. 2 

Swami Vivekananda was also of the opinion 
that information from the world outside can 
only serve as a stimulator. If one is adequately 
prepared, the information would crystallise 
from within as knowledge, otherwise the ef¬ 
fects of all the information from the environ¬ 
ment would be transient and virtually useless. It 
is the withdrawal of senses leading to introspec¬ 
tion that also differentiates one person from an¬ 
other. All other animal species are provided by 
the almighty with certain characteristics that 
make one of their sense organs far superior to 
that of the human beings. But in the humans, 
all the sense organs are equally strong, provid¬ 
ing the capabilities of control and introspection, 
making the human beings unique in the animal 
kingdom. So the realisation of one’s true nature 
depends on how one transforms one’s under¬ 
standing about oneself with vision and makes 
use of it, through the sense organs while at the 
lower plane, and by the eye of knowledge, while 
at the higher plane. Swamiji rightly said: 'Knowl¬ 
edge ... is inherent in man. No knowledge comes 
from outside; it is all inside. What we say a man 
"knows”, should, in strict psychological language, 
be what he "discovers” or "unveils”; what a man 
learns is really what he “discovers”, by taking the 
cover off his own soul, which is a mine of infinite 
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knowledge .’ 3 This knowledge cannot be acquired 
just by getting so-called education. 

Education should be a process of under¬ 
standing ourselves primarily and only second¬ 
arily as a process to accomplish tasks. This skill 
of accomplishing tasks is in actual practice that 
is taught in our widely-used present system of 
education, which has very little or no emphasis 
on realising one’s true nature. The stages of our 
learning from childhood start with our parents 
and environment, culminate with a teacher, and 
finally with self. Knowledge deals with the mat¬ 
ters of the not-Self while wisdom deals with our 
inherent Self, the Atman. However knowledge¬ 
able we are, we are still mired in sorrow. Only the 
wise enjoy the Atman, sat-chid-ananda. 

Indian scriptures advise us to go beyond 
both accomplishing tasks and realise that which 
leads to tranquility and joy. The scriptures say: 
*Sa vidya ya vimuktaye\ real knowledge is that 
which liberates .’ 4 Someone who is knowledge¬ 
able is a vidvan , while the wise one is a jnani , 
indicating the fact that wisdom is a state of 
being. But often the changing external condi¬ 
tions impact our wisdom and we may find that 
our so-called wisdom collapses; but this then 
cannot be termed as wisdom in the real sense. 
One must make sure that the wisdom one at¬ 
tains is stable and not affected by the changing 
external world experiences of sorrow or plea¬ 
sure. The scriptural term for such a person is 
sthithaprajna , one who is established in the 
knowledge of one’s true nature. The attainment 
of this state apparently requires the perfect as¬ 
similation of both the sensory energy and the 
psychic energy. Perfect assimilation makes one 
unperturbed despite changing worldly affairs. 
By detaching from worldly attractions and re¬ 
pulsions one can make oneself capable of realis¬ 
ing a state of higher enjoyments. Even though 
we cannot perceive this subtle world, it impacts 


our lives to a great extent. In order to tune into 
this world, we need a spiritual antenna’, that is, 
our sixth sense needs to be awakened. Our sixth 
sense grows when we perform spiritual prac¬ 
tices. With regular spiritual practices done in 
accord with the basic principles of spirituality, 
we can advance our spiritual understanding and 
become capable to perceive and experience the 
subtle world in greater degrees. 

Information is the basis for knowledge, 
knowledge is the basis for wisdom, wisdom is the 
basis for creativity, and creativity is the basis for 
innovation. More than a century ago, T S Eliot 
expressed the state of our knowledge: 'Where is 
the wisdom we have lost in knowledge ? Where 
is the knowledge we have lost in information ?’ 5 

A human being requires much upgradation 
as we are slaves of our genetic system. But the 
limitations of the human body have indeed 
opened up new possibilities. We are given free¬ 
dom to explore this possibility, the reality be¬ 
yond here and now. With this unique ability, 
we are even able to explore the unseen realities 


T S Eliot (1888-1965) 
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through consciousness. We are different from 
all species known to us in the sense that we 
have more possibilities than any other in the 
animal kingdom, who have less possibilities due 
to their physical design. Animals lack this con¬ 
sciousness. Wisdom relates to one’s conscious¬ 
ness versus one’s unconscious or subconscious. 
Consciousness is an intrinsic presence and is 
not located in our brain. Our brain is merely a 
translation device that is modelled to capture 
experiences received through the five senses. 
It then transmits the translated information to 
one’s consciousness, which is the product of our 
spirit, our inner being. Spirit or soul refers to 
the same thing. All information stored in the 
DNA is increased or improved through experi¬ 
ences and carried over to the next body in the 
next lifetime. 

Carl Jung described human beings on the 
basis of four psychological functions: thinking, 
feeling, sensation, and intuition . 6 But relying 
on any of these functions separately, seems like 
the story of several blind men touching differ¬ 
ent parts of an elephant and drawing different 
conclusions about the shape of the elephant. 
Further, the capacities of these different senses 
vary. In most humans, the sense of sight is pri¬ 
mary: most of the information about the world 
around us is acquired through vision; other sen¬ 
sory organs—hearing, smell, taste, and touch— 
have successively lower ranges. Our perception 
of the world is determined by sensory input— 
the things we experience. Technology can ex¬ 
tend, modify, and improve the capabilities of 
the senses. If humans are sensitive only to cer¬ 
tain ranges of stimuli, what consequences or 
limitations might this have for the acquisition 
of knowledge ? But despite that, our senses do 
not usually provide us with a complete answer 
to fundamental issues of life. For example, the 
senses, lacking memory, cannot distinguish good 


from bad; the illusory good may be for the time 
being only. Simple visual appearance is thus in¬ 
complete information. 

According to Carl Jung, out of these four 
functions, people make decisions in life based 
on two very different sets of criteria, namely, 
thinking and feeling, which may be referred to 
as objective and subjective. These two ways of 
knowing, thinking, and processing information 
are functions of the analytical or the intuitive 
mind. When someone makes a decision based 
on logic and reason, they are in the thinking 
mode. When someone makes a decision based 
on their overall holistic picture, or what they be¬ 
lieve to be right, they are operating in the feeling 
mode. Our entire life cannot be wholly governed 
by either. Some decisions are made entirely by 
the thinking or the feeling process alone. Most 
decisions involve some thinking and some feel¬ 
ing. We cannot avoid the influence of the world, 
but we can free ourselves from the bondage of 
identification with it. Fantasy is the result of feel¬ 
ing and the intellect working together. Mystical 
inner experience provides us with the subjective 
experience while the physical eye provides us 
with the objective experience. This inner knowl¬ 
edge is called prajna. It is hidden in all of us. It 
can bring great changes in us. It can even alter 
our personality structure. While awakening of 
wisdom requires gross purification, subtle puri¬ 
fication is required for spiritual attainment, as 
discussed later. 

Those who are deluded because of their hearts 
being forcibly attracted by the enjoyments of the 
seen and the unseen objects do not see the true 
reality. Those others, who have the eye of knowl¬ 
edge, jnana-chakshuh, insight of understanding 
that has arisen from having a clear vision, see the 
true reality. This is just like a mother’s feelings 
for her child even when the child is beyond her 
physical vision. It is often said that listening to 
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ones body signals can help prevent bigger health 
problems. A skilled medical practitioner, using 
the clinical eye’ can diagnose the illness just with 
a visual observation of the patient, without any 
detailed examination. 

The Katha Upanishad compares a human 
being to a city with eleven gates—one on the 
top of the head, two eyes, two nostrils, two ears, 
mouth, navel, urethra, and anus. 7 The one on 
top of the head is the eye of knowledge or the 
third eye that leads to inner realms housing myr¬ 
iad dimensions of consciousness. It is the divya, 
prajna , or jnana chakshu , through which the 
sage experiences the supreme vision called ap - 
aroksha-anubhuti , immediate experience. It is 
the third spiritual eye of yogis and sages. If our 
perception has to enhance itself, the most im¬ 
portant thing is that our energy has to enhance 
itself. To open the third eye, one needs to be a 
regular practitioner of meditation, as it helps 
us to get a better and in-depth understanding 
of ourselves. The experience of calmness and 
peace in meditation enables us to get back in 
touch with our original nature, which in turn 
enlightens us as well as others around us. Many 
of the gods and goddesses are believed to possess 
this prajna chakshu. Shiva has been referred to as 
tryambaka , because he has a third eye. Similarly, 
Durga has been referred to as trinayani , the one 
with three eyes. The whole process of yoga is to 
evolve and refine our inbuilt energies in such 
a way that our perception is enhanced and the 
third eye opens. 

Some Attributes of Wisdom 

Dwelling on the sense objects causes attachment, 
which leads to craving; craving leads to anger, 
anger leads to delusion, delusion leads to the loss 
of memory, the loss of memory leads to the loss 
of intelligence, which ultimately leads to disin¬ 
tegration. 8 However, if one is able to direct one’s 
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mind away from the sense objects, eventually the 
person evolves as one established in one’s true 
nature of Brahman, variously called in the scrip¬ 
tures as sthitaprajna , dvandatita , dhira , viveki, 
gunatita , or jivanmukta. In the Gita, we find that 
Sri Krishna grants divya-chakshu, divine eye, to 
his matured disciple, Arjuna so that he might 
see Sri Krishna’s omnipresence through the vish- 
varupa , cosmic form, as described in the eleventh 
chapter of the Gita (11.8). Only a few in millions 
are fortunate to acquire such a vision. The pres¬ 
ence of such persons in any age is the sign that it 
is possible to acquire such a state. 

Sthitaprajna • The first mark of a sthitapra - 
jna, one of steady wisdom, is casting off all de¬ 
sires and delighting and being content in one’s 
own true nature, Brahman. This person is always 
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happy irrespective of the external circumstances. 
The Gita states that after attaining this state, a 
person £ is not disturbed even in the face of great 
sorrow’. This withdrawal of senses is compared 
to a tortoise retracting its limbs into its shell. 
The person of wisdom in the same way with¬ 
draws one’s senses from the worldly sense ob¬ 
jects. This person is above all injunctions and 
prohibitions, above good and evil, virtue and 
vice, and endowed with an equanimous vision 
and balanced mind, and does not identify one¬ 
self with the body. The mind is neither shaken 
at the time of misery, nor attached to happiness; 
it is totally free from desires, fear and anger, nei¬ 
ther excited nor disturbed while beholding good 
or bad. This is a struggle between the lower and 
the higher, between the animal and the divine 
in the human. 

Attaining this sthitaprajna state is the goal of 
human evolution. If a person is surrounded by 
inferior instinctive forces, one will struggle pro¬ 
vided one has an ideal. The aim is to free oneself 
from the influence of one’s surroundings, hence 
the struggle for existence. The human being, a 
superior animal, highest on the evolutionary 
scale, has two heritages: biological and divine. 
The desire to escape from danger gave the carniv¬ 
orous fish wings that enabled them to fly from 
surroundings. Another illustration is an insect 
in the presence of a wasp. One should not return 
hatred for hatred. If one maintains an intense de¬ 
sire for this state with perseverance, effort, and 
fervour, one can eventually attain it. 

Gunatita • Everything in this world is asso¬ 
ciated with the three gunas—sattva, rajas, and 
tamas—in varying proportions. One who tran¬ 
scends the grip of these gunas is called guna- 
tita. This person never identifies with the pass¬ 
ing moods of gunas—elation, excitement, and 
depression—which are the characteristics of 
the body and the mind. In all disturbances of 


the mental and physical environment, this per¬ 
son remains unperturbed, seeing in them only 
movements of prakriti , the primal nature, and 
not of themselves. A gunatita is alike in plea¬ 
sure and pain, to friend and foe, and never feels 
oneself as the doer of anything. Only one who 
serves all with unswerving and exclusive devo¬ 
tion can thus hope to overcome the dominance 
of the gunas. 

Jivanmukta • A jivanmukta is one who has re¬ 
alised one’s true nature, Brahman, and lives in 
the body but is free from all bonds, sense-crav¬ 
ings, and has a clear understanding of the truth. 
Such a person has risen above the plane of gains 
or losses. So long as the effect of actions of such 
person, done before realising Brahman, produce 
their effects, the body of the jivanmukta remains. 
It is like a potter’s wheel that will stop revolving 
only when the momentum it has received has 
worn itself out. The dissolution of the physical 
frame will take place only when the prarabdha 
karma that has given rise to this body has been 
exhausted. Even a few words of the jivanmukta 
produce a tremendous impression on the listen¬ 
ers. A jivanmukta is not miserable, is not anxious 
over the past and the future, and remains calm 
regardless of what is happening in the present. 
Such a person always remains unattached to the 
material world due to the awareness that this 
gross body is perishable, and such a person does 
not attach any significance to this body and is 
least interested in names and forms. Being indif¬ 
ferent to the actions and reactions of the senses 
and the body, a jivanmukta is totally bereft of 
the feelings of‘I’ and ‘mine’. A jivanmukta does 
not offend anybody by thought, word, and deed, 
and is not hurt even a bit by taunts, censures, 
insults, and persecutions. Such a person main¬ 
tains balance or equanimity of mind amidst the 
duality of world: censure and praise, honour and 
dishonour, pleasure and pain. A jivanmukta is 
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above good and evil, virtue and vice, and finds no 
fault with others. Such a person is a powerhouse 
of spiritual energy, who sees all these through the 
eye of knowledge. 

Dvantatita • Every experience in the world is 
a mix of good and bad. Some see social violence 
and terrorism as freedom struggle. Any enjoy¬ 
ment in our life is associated with long-term mis¬ 
ery. All perception of duality in the world is due 
to the body, the mind, and the intellect. Humans 
suffer because they are trapped by their upadhis , 
limiting adjuncts, of the body, mind, and intel¬ 
lect. A human being possesses infinite possibili¬ 
ties, though the infinite seems to be ensnared by 
the finite body and mind. So, the key attribute is 
to rise above likes and dislikes. Though a person s 
spiritual awareness is covered by a thick veil of 
ignorance and makes the person a slave of end¬ 
less desires and passions, the inherent nature of 
infinite Brahman does create a fascination in the 
form of an inward pull. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say: ‘Brahman weeps, ensnared in the meshes 
of maya .’ 9 Under conditional bias and inbuilt 
prejudice along with worldly temptations, our 
knowledge cannot freely manifest. We attain 
bliss when the individual will is removed. It is 
the limited individual perception that divides 
the experience into joy and sorrow. It is wrong to 
say somebody is imparting happiness or sorrow 
to us. Our defective understanding is responsible 
for our joy or unhappiness. 

Gross intellect discriminates between the 
pairs of opposites: hot and cold, brightness and 
darkness, rich and poor, wise and ignorant; the 
corresponding entities are respectively tempera¬ 
ture, light, wealth, and knowledge. The differ¬ 
ence between the opposites is in the quantity 
and not in the quality of the entity. For example, 
it is the quantity of wealth that makes the differ¬ 
ence between a poor and a rich person; acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge that differentiates between 


the ignorant and the learned; the amount of 
light differentiates between brightness and dark¬ 
ness. It is this conditioned intellect, stored in us 
as prejudice that meets with a specific state of 
the self. As an example, a charged particle can 
be made to interact with another similar or dis¬ 
similar charged particle, but not with uncharged 
or neutral particle. If one is devoid of attraction 
or repulsion, prejudice or conditioned intellect, 
there is nothing to be biased about. 

Dhira or Viveki • Dhira is another name for a 
perfect person or one of complete knowledge. 
Dhiman is the one who is in possession of such 
knowledge. When we say that a person is intel¬ 
ligent, usually we mean that person has a high 
intelligence quotient, IQ, but in the scriptures 
such a person is one having an extraordinary 
intellect that is gained through the power of 
concentration, dispassion, and discrimination, 
resisting all the temptations. In such a person, 
there is the combination of knowledge, cour¬ 
age, and completely disciplined emotion. The 
extraordinary thing about this dhira is that they 
have turned the energy of the sense organs in¬ 
ward into the mind. They completely turn away 
all their sense organs like eyes, ears, and so on, 
from all sense objects. Thus becoming purified, 
this person realises the inner Self. It is obviously 
not possible for a person to be absorbed in the 
thought of external sense objects and simultane¬ 
ously realise the inner Self. 

The Buddhist Idea of Prajna 

Prajna is the sixth paramita , perfection in the 
Buddhist Bodhisattva path. These paramitas 
are, three virtuous practices: dan a, generosity, 
shila, morality, and kshanti , forbearance; and 
the remaining three are virya , energy or zeal, 
dhyana or meditation, and prajna , wisdom. The 
term prajna is composed of two Sanskrit terms: 
pra , which refers to that which is before, and 
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jna , which refers to knowledge. Prajna means 
wisdom or understanding that extinguishes af¬ 
flictions and brings about enlightenment. But 
by prajna , we do not mean the simple insight 
that our intellect generally conceives or attri¬ 
butes to the term wisdom’. It is a kind of knowl¬ 
edge or understanding that is beyond the mind 
and the intellect. In order to understand pra- 
jna , we have to move beyond the realm of the 
intellect. There are three levels of prajna : the 
prajna of listening; th t prajna of contemplat¬ 
ing; and the prajna of meditation. The third 
stage, the prajna of meditation is marked by 
the realisation of the truth. Prajna of realisation 
helps in the development of mindfulness and 
awareness. Prajna or real wisdom, can only be 
attained through meditation, and therefore the 


paramitas are prescribed in a particular order. If 
the mind is active, agitated, or moving, a state 
of equanimity cannot be perceived. The ulti¬ 
mate truth cannot be known by the agitated 
mind. When the mind becomes a perfect mir¬ 
ror it can then reflect the ultimate truth. In the 
Gita, this state of mind has been called mukta - 
sanga , free from worldly attachment . 10 Perfec¬ 
tion in work would be there if the mind is de¬ 
void of any constraints like competition. This 
is a condition devoid of the idea of T and the 
idea of enjoyment. 

The Brain and the States of the Mind 

The human brain is the nearest working ana¬ 
logue of human mind. The mind is what the 
brain generates through its activity. But the mind 
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is closely linked to the brain, now recognised due 
to the great strides in neuroscience. Each mental 
function seems to have a corresponding brain 
action. The brain has been aptly called the seat 
of mind. The brain also conditions the mind. 
According to neuroscientists, the mind is dis¬ 
tributed among the three entities, namely, brain, 
body, and environment, as the organism engages 
and continues to construct meaning from its sur¬ 
roundings. Mind is a device located not only in 
the brain, but also distributed in the entire body 
through the sense organs. Out of our ten senses, 
the five senses of knowledge, provide input from 
the environment and this information is anal¬ 
ysed, interpreted, and stored in our mind. 

Eric Kandel, the 2000 Nobel laureate in 
physiology or medicine said 'mind and brain 
are inseparable’. 11 According to the Western idea 
of psychology, the brain and the mind are inti¬ 
mately connected—anatomically, functionally, 
and historically. The two are indissolubly linked, 
leading to the notion that thoughts, feelings, and 
all manifestations of the mind are products of 
the activities of neurons in the brain. Mental ac¬ 
tivity is therefore basically brain activity. Further, 
as we work on the mind and control its move¬ 
ments, the brain automatically keeps changing 
along with it. Each mental activity has a corre¬ 
sponding brain function. 

Behaviour and brain changes are measured 
non-invasively through brain-mapping tech¬ 
niques to ascertain this link between the brain 
and the mind. With the advent of many new 
techniques for the study of the brain, including 
electroencephalography, EEG; magnetoencepha¬ 
lography, MEG; positron emission tomography 
scan, PET scan; magnetic resonance imaging, 
MRI; and the newest method, functional mri, 
fMRi; we get static, dynamic, two-dimensional, 
and three-dimensional pictures of the function¬ 
ing brain. 


By halting our thoughts, stilling our minds, 
engaging in mental silence, we give ourselves 
mental rest; then the mind comes up with the 
very best of thoughts that can deliver more truths 
of life. It is well known that mental stimulation 
improves brain function and actually protects 
against cognitive decline. Inhibition of this stim¬ 
ulation causes us to look inward and to deeply 
ponder our actions and reactions. Such introver¬ 
sion is indispensable for self-realisation as it dis¬ 
places our attention from the outer world to the 
inner. When the external world disappears, our 
circle of consciousness contracts because our at¬ 
tention is primarily focused upon our inner self. 
It is this inner attention that activates the pineal 
gland in the brain. 

The Third Eye: The Brain's Pineal Gland 

In many religious texts the pineal gland located 
in the geometric center in human brain is often 
called ‘the third eye’ since anatomically its in¬ 
terior walls are made of photoreceptor neuron 
cells, rods, and cones that are like those in the 
retina in our physical eyes. Perhaps this is why 
ancient civilisations and spiritual teachers have 
associated the pineal gland with the third or 
inner eye. 12 The French philosopher Rene Des¬ 
cartes coined this term for the organ. 13 The pi¬ 
neal gland, a small endocrine gland, lies at the 
very geometric center of the brain on the ven¬ 
tricular system. Being situated at the anatomical 
center of our brain, it serves as the intermediary 
gate bridging our physical and spiritual experi¬ 
ences here on earth. It produces the serotonin 
derivative melatonin, a hormone that affects the 
modulation of waking and sleep patterns and 
seasonal functions. Nowadays it is widely ac¬ 
cepted that the pineal gland not only has specific 
functions but is a major gland that plays a sig¬ 
nificant role in the body. These functions include 
the production of melatonin, serotonin, and N, 
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N-Dimethyltryptamine or DMT, and setting the 
circadian rhythm or the sleep-wake cycle. 

The pineal gland is able to see both physi¬ 
cally and intuitively, unlike our regular eyes. But 
the human pineal gland is denied access to light 
directly; only the retina senses light directly. It 
shows enhanced release of its hormone, mela¬ 
tonin, during the night. These hormones are re¬ 
lated to mood, wakefulness, and other states of 
awareness. The pineal gland represents the third 
eye. The pineal gland sits close to the sensory 
and emotional centers of the brain, which could 
explain why spiritual experiences can evoke so 
much emotion and sensation. The pineal gland is 
associated with the sixth energy center called the 
ajna chakra. Every human being s pineal gland 
or third eye can be activated through practice 
to access the spiritual world that enables one to 
identify with the divine and the universe. The 
pineal gland, once tuned into proper frequencies 
with the help of meditation or yoga, produces 
many other hormones, which support various 
neurological functions. The proper functioning 
of the pineal gland keeps people focused, happy, 
awake in the day, and asleep at night, and pre¬ 
vents neurological degeneration as people age. 
Dr Rick Strassman, who has dedicated years of 
research on the pineal gland, suggests that this 
gland is the factory for the powerful brain chem¬ 
ical called DMT, which induces a psychedelic and 
mystical experience . 14 

With every new thing we learn, every new 
habit we form, there is a corresponding change 
in the brain, a process termed neuroplasticity. 
Throughout ones lifetime, the brain can change 
its structure as well as its wiring in major ways, 
generating new neurons and neuronal circuitry. 
If a particular activity is no longer being per¬ 
formed, its neural path is narrowed, as it were, 
and weakened, as the brain is always amenable 
to change. Repeated habits give rise to mental 


tendencies called propensities. By conscious 
effort we can form new habits and thus new 
propensities. In other words, we can build our 
character in a manner we choose. Neuroscien¬ 
tists have found two modes of functioning of 
the brain: logical and holistic. The former is de¬ 
scribed by neurophysiological terms while the 
latter is described by holistic experiences and 
thought processes. A typical state of mind in¬ 
cludes both these states with different degrees 
of emphasis. 

According to the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali, our 
mind remains in one of these five states, in the 
ascending order of concentration: kshipta , dis¬ 
turbed; mudha , dull; vikshipta , distracted; eka- 
grata , focused; and niruddha , mastered. When 
the mind is in one of the first three states, it is 
identified with the vritti , mental impression it¬ 
self. Patanjali s focus is to discipline the mind 
with a series of mental exercises to get rid of ob¬ 
stacles in order to arrive at the ekagrata and ulti¬ 
mately, the niruddha state. Depending upon the 
presence of the three gunas—sattva, rajas, and 
tamas—the state of the mind is asserted in differ¬ 
ent ways. For example, only if the sattvic quality 
is predominant would the mind be expected to 
be in the inward, niruddha state. 

The Katha Upanishad says that all our sense 
organs are habitually outgoing and would be in 
one of the first three states depending upon our 
thoughts and passions . 15 Due to binding attach¬ 
ment, we become less capable in restraining our 
sense organs and the mind. Only when we prac¬ 
tise detachment, do we go beyond our limita¬ 
tions. Swamiji said: ‘We have to seize this unsta¬ 
ble mind and drag it from its wanderings and fix 
it on one idea. Over and over again this must be 
done. By power of will we must get hold of the 
mind and make it stop and reflect upon the glory 
of God .’ 16 The power of mind is measured by its 
ability to grasp and retain, called dhriti. A weak 
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mind can neither grasp nor retain properly. It is 
the quality of dhriti that determines the lifestyle, 
happiness and success in life. The entire process 
of education throughout the world is aimed at 
increasing these two aspects of a learner, and psy¬ 
chologists are always trying to find ways of en¬ 
hancing these two powers. 

Mind is the sixth sense organ, although in 
terms of subtlety, it is higher than the physical 
sense organs. Further, in the Katha Upanishad , 
the order of subtlety is given as the sense ob¬ 
jects, the sense organs, the mind, the intellect, 
and the Atman . 17 

In this series, the mental side corresponds, of 
course, to what is subtler and the physical side 
to what is gross. Mind is the controller of all the 
sense organs and thus is superior to the senses. 
Wisdom is superior still. But the supreme is the 
Atman. The Amritabindu Upanishad says that 
our mind works on lower and higher levels . 18 The 
impure state of the mind is the lower state that is 
mixed up with the sensory system and the crav¬ 
ings of the sensory system; the same mind, when 
it is freed from being in thrall to the sensory sys¬ 
tem, becomes pure, it becomes the higher mind. 
Swamiji says: ‘The mind uncontrolled and un¬ 
guided will drag us down, down, forever—rend 
us, kill us; and the mind controlled and guided 
will save us, free us .’ 19 This lower mind controls 
our sense organs, prevents us from going to the 
higher mind, and leads to ultimate destruction. 

The attainment of a higher state of existence 
is possible only by the sacrifice of the lower 
states. One has to give up the old possession 
to acquire a new possession. The spirit of re¬ 
nunciation must be there, but not arising due 
to bitterness with life. A clenched fist has first 
to be opened if it is to grasp anything else. We 
have no conviction about the truth, although 
we see that a river gets fresh water after mixing 
with the ocean. By turning away from the futile 


and painful struggles for existence of ego in the 
transmigratory world, a rare wise aspirant can 
see the inner self with introverted vision. This 
turning away is only the first step in spiritual 
life though, because our normal consciousness 
is limited to sense-bound universe. Our essential 
spiritual awareness is thus covered by a thick veil 
of ignorance. And due to this, the mind goes out 
through one’s senses, seeks fulfilment from the 
world of objects, and becomes a slave of passions. 
In the words of Sri Ramakrishna one has to rise 
from the state of‘unripe I’ to ‘ripe I ’. 20 

Wisdom lies in surrendering our petty will 
to God’s boundless will. And in the words of 
Sri Sarada Devi one has to get rid of all worldly 
desires or attachments. This ego self or ‘I’ con¬ 
sciousness is like a staircase, of which the low¬ 
est rung constitutes our ego. As soon as the ego 
dominates in us we start living conditioned by 
desire. It is through intense struggle that one 
can open this upward path. This struggle is the 
driving force behind the biological evolution for 
physical existence. For human beings with social, 
political, and economic outlooks this struggle 
for existence gets shifted to the mental level. The 
ego constantly struggles to maintain a distinct 
status for its identity. 

Activation of the Third Eye 

The knowledge as the inner light is latent in all 
of us. But it is lost in the chaos of our worldly 
life. We can try to understand inner light with 
an analogy of laser light, which is effectively no 
different from ordinary light except with the 
special property of being extremely focused, 
technically termed as coherent. Likewise, the 
mind that perceives everything has to be freed 
from all worldly distractions that is being fed to 
it by the sense organs. In another scientific illus¬ 
tration, tuning into this subtle world requires a 
‘spiritual antenna, that is, our sixth sense needs 
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to be awakened. In radio physics the device used 
to capture invisible radio signals propagating in 
space is termed as an antenna. Meditation is the 
way to develop a spiritual antenna, though in 
the early stages, meditation is a struggle due to 
distracting thoughts. Yet another way of under¬ 
standing this is as in the process of crystallisa¬ 
tion: when the relevant solution is super-satu¬ 
rated with the constituent material, a tiny seed 
crystal acts as the outside instigator to facilitate 
the growth of a full crystal. Swamiji said about 
knowledge: ‘All knowledge that the world has 
ever received comes from the mind; the infinite 
library of the universe is in your own mind. The 
external world is simply the suggestion, the oc¬ 
casion, which sets you to study your own mind, 
but the object of your study is always your own 
mind .’ 21 The journey back to this inner world in¬ 
volves reversal of the current of psychical energy 
flowing out through the extroverted mind and 
senses. This requires self-control and withdrawal 
of the mind from sense objects by discerning the 
eternal from the ephemeral. It is therefore a com¬ 
bination of the powers of dispassion, concentra¬ 
tion, and discrimination through meditation. 

Indian scriptures prescribe the remedy for 
saving the mind from restlessness, assuming the 
basic aim of human mind is attention, focus, or 
concentration. The mind cannot be stabilised 
without controlling the senses. The mind tends 
to tread the path it has learned through repeated 
habits. Unless we consciously take a different 
route in a given situation, our behaviour will 
normally follow our propensity. Where there 
are many strong desires, the mind is in constant 
turmoil. When we learn to train our senses and 
master our desires, fewer and fewer of these de¬ 
sires arise. When the senses are trained, they will 
participate harmoniously in the supreme stilling 
of the mind. 

At first, one ought not to abruptly force the 


organs of action to withdraw directly from the 
sense world, which is more difficult than under¬ 
standing one’s organs of knowledge. We should 
transform our senses into faithful servants in¬ 
stead of slave-masters. Passions cannot be de¬ 
stroyed abruptly but can be minimised or har¬ 
nessed through purification. The positive always 
overcomes the negative. This is the way to con¬ 
trol. When a river, for example, has gained mo¬ 
mentum, it is hard to stop or even to divert it. 
Only two types of people don’t struggle: those 
who have completely surrendered to their senses 
and those who have conquered the lower mind; 
all others have struggles as they have inadequate 
knowledge of the methods and unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts at the control of the mind. 

Without controlling the senses, it is not 
possible to attain the state of steadiness in wis¬ 
dom. Yoga is the mental exercise for the devel¬ 
opment of the powers of the mind. In order to 
gain proper self-knowledge, impurities in both 
the body and the mind should be cleaned and 
this requires a course of elaborate discipline in 
physical, mental, moral, and intellectual cul¬ 
ture. The turbulent senses forcibly lead astray 
the mind of even a person, who struggles to con¬ 
trol it. Swamiji stressed the importance of this 
power of concentration: ‘The main difference 
between men and the animals is the difference in 
their power of concentration. ... The difference 
in their power of concentration also constitutes 
the difference between man and man’ (6.37). 

Patanjali prescribes various techniques for the 
creation of such a conducive atmosphere. Some 
of the important ones are, removal of worldly 
interactions, minimising mental disturbances 
through the purification and control of the 
senses. Patanjali’s extensive process of controlling 
the senses and the mind is called the ashtanga- 
marga , the eightfold path, a psychosomatic spiri¬ 
tual discipline. This eightfold discipline for the 
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aspirant has yama, restraint; niyama , culture; 
asana , posture; pranayama , breath control; 
pratyahara , withdrawal of the senses; dharana , 
fixed attention; dhyana , meditation; and sama- 
dhi, perfect concentration. The first two are ethi¬ 
cal practices, the next two are physical practices 
meant for quietening the body, the third pair 
are mental practices for withdrawing the mind 
from the external world of senses and turning it 
inward, and finally the last pair are supra-sensory 
practices, bring about an unbroken and unin¬ 
terrupted flow of concentration. The first five 
disciplines are regarded as bahiranga-s adhana, 
external practices and the last three disciplines 
are called antaranga-sadhana, internal practice. 
Upon successful completion of the first five 
steps in ethical and physical practices, the mind 
is cleared of both the external and internal de¬ 
sires and prejudices, it becomes free of the ideas 
of doer-ship and enj oyer-ship. 

Removal of Worldly Distractions 

Just as the mind functions on conscious and un¬ 
conscious levels, it can also work on a higher 
level called the superconscious. What appears as 
the conscious mind are vrittis , mental responses 
to the stimuli that we receive from the world. 
Empirical knowledge is possible only through 
the medium of vrittis. Experience is acquired 
through vrittis. Each vritti leaves an impres¬ 
sion called samskara in the mind. This makes 
the mind biased and prejudiced. Ripples are 
constantly generated on the surface of a flow¬ 
ing river; there are also crosscurrents under the 
surface. Vrittis are like waves or ripples on the 
surface of a flowing river. The impulses and de¬ 
sires are like crosscurrents below. Waves are cre¬ 
ated by strong winds just like vrittis are caused 
by the external stimuli that create impulses or 
desires arising in the depth of the mind. There 
are five kleshas: avidya , ignorance; asmita , ego; 


raga, attraction; dvesha , aversion; and abhini - 
vesha , the desire to live . 22 Any action done with 
the above motives creates samskaras in addition 
to the direct result of the action and creates ten¬ 
dencies in ones mind. 

These attachments are built in to our person¬ 
ality. That’s why a spiritual aspirant is advised to 
work without any personal motive in order to 
get rid of kleshas and samskaras. But a worldly 
person having motivation to work always gets 
entangled with attachments and carries them 
forward from previous lifetimes and along the 
way, many more of them become ingrained in 
the course of daily living. As a result, the mind is 
full of likes and dislikes that distract our minds. 
And these interactions force one to return to and 
repeat past experiences. Our inherent strength is 
covered with kleshas. So there is a need to pro¬ 
vide the right atmosphere for preparedness, as a 
farmer removes obstacles to allow water to flow 
into the field. A gardener cannot grow a plant 
or produce fruit, but can only make conditions 
favourable for the desired results. Children learn 
by themselves, the teacher only helps to facili¬ 
tate this. Nature by itself will do the job on its 
own strength. The potentiality at the source is 
far more important than the helps along the way. 
So, our only necessary sadhana will be to keep 
obstacles away so as to make the mind prejudice 
free through the removal of the five kleshas. 

Activation of the third eye, also known as 
ajna chakra, can be accomplished through medi¬ 
tation. Chakras are nerve centres, vast pools of 
energy in our bodies governing our psychic pow¬ 
ers. The seven chakras are: muladhara , mani - 
pura , svadhishthana , anahata , vishuddha , ajna , 
and sahasrara. Mastering the art of meditation 
will help one to activate the ajna chakra through 
the pineal and the pituitary glands in our brain, 
to relax and open the mind to all its possibilities. 

The energy flowing from this inner world is 
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intrinsically neutral, but in our lives it is mani¬ 
fested both positively and negatively due to in¬ 
built prejudices. How we use this inner power 
determines the quality of its manifestation. It 
is like electricity. Electricity is simply energy 
that can be converted to light, heat, or refrig¬ 
eration. In other words, its apparent character¬ 
istics change depending upon how we channel 
it. The question is, how do we employ our en¬ 
ergy? Learning to master our thoughts enables 
us to use our energy, our innate talent, positively, 
so that we consciously harness and direct this 
inner force. 

The aim of opening the inner eye is to break 
the sense of limitations to open the floodgate of 


neutral energy, enabling it to shape the world 
processes to cosmic ends. It would then allow 
the greatest activity with the least bondage to the 
demands of the personal self. For this to occur, 
the two physical eyes must work in harmony 
with the third eye. In other words, we must see 
not only the surface appearance, but also what 
lies behind it. When the third eye opens, one 
is no longer pulled by karma, maya, and ego; 
and one does not return to the former state of 
consciousness. Then, one acquires knowledge of 
what is going to happen in the future and what 
is going to happen to the world. The third eye is 
also the place for the manifestation of thoughts 
and desires. 
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The Mundaka Upanishad says: It is not com¬ 
prehended through the eye, nor through speech, 
nor through the other senses; nor is it attained 
through austerity or karma .’ 23 This wisdom can¬ 
not be achieved by physical eyes, being repre¬ 
sentative of the five sense organs; or by speech, 
being representative of the five organs of action; 
nor by any other senses, by austerity, or by any 
sacrificial rite. But it is only through the purity 
of mind gained through the clearing out of all 
attachments and prejudices that one can attain 
the illumination of prajna. The Katha Upani - 
shad says that ‘the Atman chooses to reveal itself 
to the one ’. 24 It reveals itself only to the wise, the 
one who is prepared. 


The Glory of Detachment 

For getting the best out of the world, one has 
to remain a detached witness, without having 
any material motive. Swamiji said:‘Who enjoys 
the picture, the seller or the seer? The seller is 
busy with his accounts, computing what his 
gain will be, how much profit he will realise 
on the picture. ... That man is enjoying the 
picture who has gone there without any in¬ 
tention of buying or selling. He looks at the 
picture and enjoys it. So this whole universe 
is a picture, and when these desires have van¬ 
ished, men will enjoy the world .’ 25 Sri Ramak- 
rishna said: ‘Ramprasad described the world 
as a mere “framework of illusion”. But if one 
loves God’s hallowed feet, then—“This very 
world is a mansion of mirth ”.’ 26 This world is 
not an illusion of joy and sorrow but indeed 
becomes a pleasurable place through discern¬ 
ment and detachment. When Swamiji as Nar- 
endranath Dutta approached Sri Ramakrishna 
seeking a solution to his family’s financial woes, 
he was sent to pray to the Goddess Kali, so 
that his distress would be alleviated. But over 
and again, he could only pray for knowledge, 


discernment, and renunciation, the best that 
one can achieve in life. This should be an ab¬ 
ject lesson for all of us on what we should truly 
aspire for in our lives. 
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Atman 


T "^he word Atman’ is a commonly used 
Sanskrit word. It is used by people, who do 
not even know Sanskrit, as it is present in 
almost every Indian language. The widely used 
meaning of the word Atman is soul, albeit in a 
special meaning specific to Sanatana Dharma, 
but it is necessary to see the other meanings and 
the origins of this word. This is a Sanskrit word. 
Sanskrit is a classical language like Greek, Latin, 
and Persian. And in Sanskrit, as in most clas¬ 
sical languages, most words are derived from a 
stem or root. 

The word Atman’ is derived from the root 
word at a by adding the suffix manin. The word 
ata means extraordinary, to go constantly, to 
obtain, walk, to blow, and to run. The word 
Atman’ means breath; soul; life; self; nature; 
character; a person as a whole as opposed to 
one’s parts; body; mind; understanding; the 
world-soul; effort; firmness; sun; fire; son; 
reflexive pronoun for a person in the predicate 
who is also the subject of the sentence; knower 
of the field; the primal prakriti , Brahman, a 
person having the gunas of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas; the supreme soul; the indwelling soul; 
a substance; the four-faced god Brahma; self- 
existent; Indra; grandfather; great grand- 
guru; Hiranyagarbha; the lord of all; self- 
revealing; the sustainer; the primal womb; 
daughter; creator; Prajapati; Shiva; Sarasvati; 
death; previous; Ishvara; intellect; conviction; 
consciousness; spiritual intelligence; 
knowledge; reflection; consideration; 
perception; observation; wisdom; purpose; 


intent; resolve; sentience; Sanatkumara; desire; 
argument; decision; technical knowledge; 
moksha; doubt; discerning faculty; guna; 
debate; mental state; the sense organs; the 
organs of action; embryo; flesh; skin; blood; 
heart; nerve; bone; ribcage; knee; action; one’s 
true nature; effort; the sun; fire; wind; living 
being; the natural temperament or disposition; 
the supreme deity and soul of the universe; 
spirit; the vivifying soul in opposition to the 
sentient; pain; care; firmness; a son; the abstract 
individual; the individual soul, the principle 
of life and sensation; essence; character; 
peculiarity; thinking faculty; the faculty of 
reason; form; image; assuming one’s own form; 
mental quality; independent; dependent on 
oneself; existing; a wife’s brother; a jester; and 
worthy of oneself. 

Atman is considered to be identical with 
Brahman, the supreme reality, and is beyond 
names and forms, beyond words and speech, 
beyond the mind and the sense organs. It is 
beyond the limitations of space, time, and 
causation. It is immutable, undifferentiated, 
imperceptible, imperishable, and is different 
from the senses. It does not indulge in any 
activity and everything derives its existence 
because of it. It is absolute existence, absolute 
consciousness, and absolute bliss. By knowing 
one’s true nature, the Atman, one transcends 
suffering. One has to annihilate all desires and 
kill the mind, so that the self-revealing Atman 
reveals itself. It is the only reality, there is no 
other reality, it is the non-dual reality. 
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No Recipients of Charity 


JT udhishthira was highly compassion- 
jate towards the poor and the underprivil- 
JLeged. He used to give away generously in 
charity to those in need. Once Yudhishthira 
became highly proud of his qualities of charity 
and hospitality. As soon as the shadow of pride 
enveloped his mind, Sri Krishna understood it. 
Immediately, Sri Krishna decided to correct Yu¬ 
dhishthira and show him the right path by teach¬ 
ing him a lesson. 

One day, Sri Krishna took Yudhishthira 
on a journey on the pretext of having to go 
somewhere for an important work. At that 


time, King Mahabali was ruling the nether 
world. Mahabali used to perform charity in an 
unparalleled and grand manner. People across 
various worlds were amazed by and praised his 
hospitality. Sri Krishna took Yudhishthira to 
the nether world. Both of them were moving 
through the various streets of the capital of 
Mahabali’s kingdom. At that time, Yudhishthira 
became thirsty and both of them went to a 
house in front of them. Yudhishthira requested 
the people in that house to give him some 
drinking water. The elderly woman of that house 
brought water in a golden vessel and gave it to 
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Yudhishthira. Sri Krishna was observing all this 
with a divine smile on his face. 

After drinking the water, Yudhishthira said 
to the elderly woman: ‘O Mother! Thank you so 
much for the water. This appears to be a golden 
vessel. Please take this back and keep it in a safe 
place.’ Saying this, he held out the golden vessel 
towards the elderly woman, who said in reply: 
‘Sir, in our country, we do not have the habit 
of taking back something that has been once 
given, even if it is a golden vessel. Further, we 
are in the habit of discarding what has been used 
once, even if it is made of gold, and we never 
use it again.’ Hearing these words, Yudhishthira 
understood the extent of the wealth of the 
people of that country and their high standard 
of living, and was amazed at it. 

From that house, Sri Krishna and Yudhishthira 
set forth for Mahabali’s palace. In the palace, Sri 
Krishna introduced Yudhishthira to Mahabali: 


‘O King! Today I have brought Yudhishthira 
to your country. He is quite famous for his 
generosity. He feeds five hundred people daily.’ 
As soon as Mahabali heard these words, he closed 
his ears with his hands and said: ‘No, no! Please 
do not say that to me. I do not want to hear about 
such a person. In spite of my great efforts, I could 
not find even a single person to receive charity in 
my country. Here, there is no one in the plight 
of having to live on charity. There is no charity 
if there are no recipients. However, you say that 
Yudhishthira feeds five hundred people daily. 
That makes it certain that in his country there 
are five hundred poor people. This shows how 
“nice” his rule is! I am not interested in knowing 
about such a wretched person!’ Hearing these 
words of Mahabali, Yudhishthira hung his head 
in shame. Thus, Sri Krishna blessed Yudhishthira 
by removing his pride before it could take a 
monstrous shape. 


Yudhisthira with a Dog, as a Chariot from Heaven Arrives 
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T 1 he very thought of death brings to mind 
fear and the prospect of facing something un¬ 
known. The average person is seldom prepared for 
death. Encountering death is the worst nightmare 
for most, only this is the last nightmare. We have 
funny notions about death. We feel it is alright 
if a person dies at an advanced age, particularly 
if without any long-term illness. We call this a 
‘good’ death. Deaths after prolonged illnesses or 
at a young age in tragic circumstances like acci¬ 
dents or suicides are considered ‘bad’ deaths. We 
associate goodness with less suffering. With the 
knowledge of impending death, the idea of ego 
gets attenuated. We take less and less interest in 
possessing or performing. Our sense of worldly at¬ 
tachments weans away. This book first came into 
being in the form of a paper in a journal on pallia¬ 
tive medicine. The original book in German has 
been translated as the present book. Monika Renz, 
the author, has a rich experience of attending to 
terminally ill patients, and giving them counsel¬ 
ling and spiritual guidance. 

This book analyses the process of dying 
by dividing it into three stages: pre-transition, 
transition, and post-transition. I particularly 
like the use of the word ‘transition’ in the title 
of the book and inside the book. It is closer to 
the Vedantic idea of death, where the individual 
soul, jivatma , is considered to just travel from 
one stage to another, one body to another. Thus, 
death is not a complete cessation, but a transition 


from one stage to another. Renz emphasises on 
understanding the dying person in all of one’s 
aspects, by observing all the cues that they give— 
verbal, nonverbal, metaphorical, and spiritual. An 
urgency to transcend the baser human limitations 
and an equal urgency to conquer or get past all 
possible negative emotions is pronounced in the 
dying. 

Renz calls dying as a change in perception. This 
change occurs in one’s perception of ego and all 
ego-based needs. She also analyses the numerous 
near-death experiences of her patients and how 
they are vital in understanding the nature of the 
gate of death. At the outset itself, Renz clarifies 
that though most of her spiritual therapy was 
from the Christian point of view, the lessons learnt 
by her from those patients and presented in this 
book can be and should be tried on patients from 
different religious backgrounds, adapting them 
to the respective traditions. Renz gives much 
importance to the process of the transformation 
in perception towards life and death in the dying 
and argues that this is the singularly vital step in 
the process of dying and says that all other stages 
such as reconciliation with death and attaining 
maturity about death, are secondary. 

Renz says that human dignity is the most 
important aspect of a human life and it is 
crucial to the care of the dying. Unless a person 
feels dignity while nearing death, it would 
become unbearable and agonising to face death. 
Recounting experiences of different patients, 
Renz tells us that many patients feel complete 
serenity before death and transcend pain and fear. 
Many other patients could experience the arrival 
of death and verbalised their experiences that are 
almost similar to mystic experiences. 

Sri Ramakrishna tells how a devotee of God 
matures from harping on the T to surrendering 
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to God and getting established in the conviction 
of ‘Thou’ Renz shows how dying is a similar 
transformation where the primordial fear of death 
eventually changes to a spiritual beginning. She 
says that the T of a dying person metamorphoses 
into ‘Thou’. At this stage, the dying person has 
no fear and finds freedom and peace. Renz is a 
music therapist too and talks in detail about the 
ability of dying persons to respond to sound and 
music. Citing recent research and supporting 
it with her own findings, Renz gives us ample 
evidence on how music has made the process of 
dying a redeeming experience. She also explains 
how the dying lose their sense of time and relates 
it to the lack of the ability to orient oneself with 
the various rhythms of daily activities. She also 
proves that the dying can hear to a great extent, 
even when they are apparently ill. She also cites 
research to prove that even coma patients can hear 
some things that are spoken in their presence. 

Renz discusses at length the various metaphors 
that the dying patients perceive or speak of in 
the pre-transition, transition, and post-transition 
stages of death. She also states that fear, struggle, 
acceptance, family processes, and maturation 
are the various sites of transition. In the last 
chapter, Renz talks about how the entire process 
of death is all about dying with dignity. She 
tells us that death is not just about becoming 
physically extinct. When a person knows of the 
approaching death, then one gradually takes leave 
of all pleasure-seeking activities, relationships, 
and other signs of attachments to this world. The 
biggest obstacle to letting go of life is the ego. 
And when a person becomes aware of impending 
death, one tries to consciously become less and 
less attached to the ego. 

Renz says that it is important that palliative 
care or end-of-life care should be based on an 
indication-oriented approach, where the dying is 
cared for not based only on the verbalised needs 
of the patient, but also based on the needs that 
become obvious on an empathetic observation of 
the patient. One of the impressive achievements 
of Renz in this book is that she has succeeded 
in bringing home the importance of taking 
into account the spiritual, eschatological, and 
mystical elements involved in the process of 


dying. She shows how the sense of time, space, 
body, divisions, and gravity become weaker, and 
how intensity, awareness, and the belonging to a 
community increase, during the process of dying. 
She ends the book with a poem, appendix, and 
notes. The concept of meaning and symbols takes 
a quite nuanced turn in the process of dying. 

This book is filled with practical advice on 
how to deal with different kinds of minds at 
the different stages of dying. It gives us various 
examples of techniques and best practices that 
help when trying to give counselling or therapy to 
a terminally ill person. Though brief, this book is 
quite detailed in its treatment of end-of-life care. 

This book is a classic example of how modern 
scientific care can be given to patients or the dying 
in conjunction with psychological and spiritual 
therapies that are designed in keeping with the 
patients background and the life spent hitherto. 
Oftentimes, trying to force new beliefs on a dying 
person creates more trauma, thereby increasing 
the already building psychological pressure for 
coping with the process of dying. This book 
also reminds us of the urgent need for having a 
scientific and sustained research on the various 
near-death experiences encountered by thousands 
around the world. Such documentation would 
help in understanding these experiences in depth 
and also in knowing the value of such experiences 
in understanding life itself. Though there is some 
research on various eschatological models, this 
area also needs to be strengthened. In her poem, 
Renz compares death to finding ones home and 
pleasantly reminds one of the song that Swami 
Vivekananda was fond of singing: ‘O mind, go 
to your home.’ 

Drawing on established psychotherapeutic 
models of suffering, pain, and death, Renz studies 
numerous patients of her own and her colleagues 
and friends to present us a book that pointedly 
and poignantly depicts the ways to provide a 
peaceful exit from life for the dying. This book is 
a brief yet detailed manual for the various people 
engaged in the care of the dying, physicians, 
nurses, therapists, counsellors, and all others who 
have anything to do with the dying. 

Editor 
Prabuddha Bharata 
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Plato's Cave 

T is tempting to think that what we see is real. 
But what if the mind doesn’t work by taking is 
reality? What if our minds depend in part on 
movements of which we are not conscious ? What 
if some of these movements are not entirely about 
what’s out there, but come from inner processes, in 
a way that affects what we see and know ? 

To invite us to think about this, Plato asked 
us to imagine that we are prisoners chained to a 
bench in a cave where we have been since child¬ 
hood. Our necks are fastened so that we can look 
only straight ahead. In front of us, on a wall, we 
see people passing back and forth. This, said 
Plato, is the human condition. We can’t turn 
around to see that behind us is a large fire that 
is casting shadows of people onto the wall. We 
think the shadows are reality. 

Now suppose that we are freed. We turn 
around and look at the fire. Now we see actual 
people as they walk past, and see other prison¬ 
ers still shackled. Imagine being taken up a steep 
ascent, out of the cave and into the light. At first 
we are dazzled, unable to distinguish much, but 
then we start to see the world as it is. 

The Republic, published nearly 2,400 years ago, 
in which Plato wrote about the cave, was a signifi¬ 
cant moment in the history of psychology. Are 
shadows in a cave what we experience of the world? 


With his metaphor of the cave, Plato reached 
a turning point. He suggested that although, in 
the world, we seem to experience truth in what 
we see, and seem to know what we are doing, 
other processes are at work, Plato was suggesting 
that we don’t know some of the most profound 
things about the world. They can’t be seen in the 
ordinary way. 

Plato thought that before we were born we 
lived on another plane, as souls in the realm of 
ideas. Although—as Plato thought—in our souls 
we once knew unchanging truths, in our embod¬ 
ied lives we have forgotten them. Now we see only 
appearances, shadows onto which we project our 
beliefs, which are sometimes false. Ideals can, how¬ 
ever, be drawn out from us by insightful teachers: 
the word education’ means to ‘bring out’ or ‘lead 
forth’. In the history of education, the path out 
of the cave has come to include philosophy and 
mathematics, and the acquisition of skills of con¬ 
structing theories and drawing inferences. 

Other questions are not about the physical 
world but, because we humans are social beings, 
about our understanding of the social world. 
How do we know what other people are think¬ 
ing and feeling ? We can wonder to what extent 
other people are similar to us, to what extent 
they are different. What if we asked them what 
they think and feel? Might our impression of 
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them derive in part from what they say, and in 
part from passing shadows on their faces as they 
make emotional expressions and speak in certain 
tones of voice? And what about ourselves? We 
think we know our own thoughts and memories. 
But do we really know ourselves ? 

Plato thought the question of how one can 
know ones own self was even more difficult than 
ascending from the cave into the light of the phys¬ 
ical world. In his time, an injunction was written 
at the shrine of the Oracle in Delphi: 'Know your¬ 
self.’ Plato offers a thought about this in a story of 
how Socrates was one day walking by a river with 
his friend, Protagoras, discussing the myths that 
had been told about the beautiful place where 
they were. Socrates said it would take a lot of work 
to understand myths, and that he didn’t have time 
for it, because, he said: Tve not yet succeeded in 
obeying the Delphic injunction to “know myself”.’ 

Alfred Whitehead wrote that Western phil¬ 
osophy is a series of footnotes to Plato’. But not 
everyone agrees. The innovative philosopher 
Karl Popper rejected some of Plato’s main argu¬ 
ments, saying Plato was an enemy of open society. 
In The Republic , Plato’s account of the ideal so¬ 
ciety, he has organized people into three classes: 
guardians (rulers), auxiliaries (Warriors), and ar¬ 
tisans (producers). Only the guardians are free. 

Although the form in which Plato wrote his 
philosophy was the dialogue—a fictional mode 
in which he imagines the long-dead Socrates dis¬ 
cussing issues with acquaintances—he wants to 
ban writers of fiction from society entirely. Is it an 
oversight that he didn’t point out that his idea of 
shadows in a cave is neither philosophy nor math¬ 
ematics ? It’s a story based on a metaphor, the kind 
of story a fiction writer might offer. In chapter 17 
we come to modern findings of how fiction can 
enable us to deepen our understandings. 

How can we know other people ? How can 
we know ourselves ? The modern approach to 


understanding the mind is cognitive science: 
understanding mind as the making of mean¬ 
ing. 'Cognitive’ means having to do with know¬ 
ledge, by making inferences, conscious and 
unconscious, to see, to remember, to converse, 
to know others and ourselves. In this quest, cog¬ 
nitive psychology and cognitive neuroscience 
come together with linguistics, cultural anthro¬ 
pology, philosophy, and other areas of research. 

Not all our knowledge can be accessed con¬ 
sciously; some of it is unconscious. It’s of three 
kinds, and three methods are involved in reaching 
it. For Plato, the methods were philosophy and 
education. In the next section, the means are those 
of psychotherapy. In the sections following that, 
they are of psychological research and theory. 

The Freudian Unconscious 

The most famous kind of unconscious is psycho¬ 
analytic, as proposed by Sigmund Freud. The 
method he chose now seems obvious, but before 
his time it was not. Then, most often, doctors 
would observe people who were mentally ill, see 
that they would often seem strange, and infer 
that this signified their insanity. The way Freud 
worked was different. He listened to what people 
said as they talked about themselves. He called 
this listening with 'evenly suspended attention’. 

Freud was not the only one in his time to be 
thinking about the unconscious in relation to 
mental illness, but he was a detective of the mind 
who asked: Who are we? At the center of his 
ideas is the suggestion that we humans are not 
always conscious of our reasons for doing what 
we do. His research affected the very texture of 
thinking about the self. It became, as W H Auden 
said in a poem to commemorate Freud, 'a whole 
climate of opinion’. Concepts such as the uncon¬ 
scious, neurosis, inner conflicts, anxiety states, 
and psychotherapy acquired the meanings they 
now have largely through his influence. 
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Taking Over Ceremony of the Centre at Ahmedabad 


New Math Centre 

Ramakrishna Kutir, Yelagiri, which was a retreat 
centre under the supervision of the headquarters, 
has been made a full-fledged branch centre of 
Ramakrishna Math. Its address is 'Ramakrishna 
Math, PO Athanavur, Via Jolarpet, Yelagiri Hills, 
Dist. Vellore, Tamil Nadu 635 853’ phone: 91138 
15749 and email:<yelagiri@rkmm.org>. 

New Math Sub-Centre 

Sri Ramakrishna Vivekananda Centre, 
Ahmedabad, has been taken over and made a 
sub-centre of Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot. 
Its address is 'Ramakrishna Math, A-202/203, 
Kalyan Tower, Opp. Alpha One Mall, Vas- 
trapur, Ahmedabad, Gujarat 380 015’ phone: 
079-2630 3409, email: <ahmedabad@rkmm. 
org> and website: <www.ramakrishnaah.org>. 
The sub-centre was formally inaugurated on 30 
May 2018 in a programme attended by Swami 
Suvirananda, General Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission; Chief Minister 
of Gujarat Sri Vijaybhai Rupani; Deputy Chief 
Minister of Gujarat Sri Nitinbhai Patel; other 
dignitaries, and about 800 devotees. 

News of Branch Centres 

Started in Pathuriaghata, north Kolkata, imme¬ 
diately after the Bengal famine of 1943 as a home 
for the poor and orphan boys and relocated to 
its present site in 1967, Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, Narendrapur has grown into a huge 
educational complex with college, schools, Blind 
Boys’ Academy, University Faculty centre, Loka- 
shiksha Parishad, Industrial Training Centre, 
Agricultural Training Centre, and Commercial 
Institute. The platinum jubilee of the Ashrama, the 


diamond jubilee of its Vidyalaya—higher second¬ 
ary school, and diamond jubilee of its Industrial 
Training Centre were celebrated from 26 to 29 
January. Srimat Swami Smarananandaji Maharaj, 
President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission; two Vice-presidents of the Order; Swami 
Suvirananda; Keshari Nath Tripathi, Governor of 
West Bengal; and a number of other dignitaries 
took part in the various programs held in this con¬ 
nection. Seminars, cultural events, and a fair were 
also held, and a special postal cover was released to 
commemorate the event. In all, about 600 monas¬ 
tic brothers, two lakh students, alumni, teachers, 
and devotees attended the celebrations. 

Celebration of the 150th 

Birth Anniversary of Sister Nivedita 

The following centres held the programmes men¬ 
tioned against their names: India: Bagda: A con¬ 
vention on 24 March participated by about 250 
students and teachers from different schools. Ba- 
munmura: A youths’ convention on 11 March 
attended by 346 delegates. Gadadhar Ashrama: 
Four students’ conventions on 10 February, 10 
and 24 March, and 7 April at four schools in 
Bankura district and Kolkata, attended by about 
900 students in all. Jalpaiguri: A programme 
comprising lectures, music, and a drama on 20 
April, attended by about 1,600 people. Swamiji s 
Ancestral House: Seven lectures at the centre 
and elsewhere in Kolkata between 22 March and 
20 April, attended by 3,500 people in all. Mum¬ 
bai: One hour programme particularly for col¬ 
lege students and youth covering Sister Nivedita’s 
life and teachings, presented through a twenty- 
minute audiovisual presentation along with a quiz 
contest, is being conducted and winners awarded 
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with books on Sister Nivedita. So far, around 
forty colleges all over Mumbai, Navi Mumbai, 
and Thane have been covered and in all, 4,000 
students have participated. Book stalls were also 
put-up at many locations. Outside India: Hol¬ 
land: A programme comprising lectures and 
music on 29 April attended by a good number 
of devotees and well-wishers. A booklet on Sis¬ 
ter Nivedita was also released in the programme. 

Swachchha Bharat Abhiyan 
(Clean India Campaign) 

Coimbatore Mission Vidyalaya conducted 
four cleaning drives on 9, 10, 12, and 17 March 
in which the Vidyalaya students cleaned two 
public roads and the premises of a school and a 
government office. 

Hatamuniguda centre held a cleanliness 
drive near its campus on 25 March. 

Kamarpukur centre conducted a cleanliness 
drive in the village on 18 March and 29 April. 

Malda centre held a cleanliness drive on 18 
March in which 43 people cleaned a public road. 

Mangaluru Ashrama conducted the fol¬ 
lowing activities in March and April: (i) Nine 
cleanliness drives in Mangaluru involving about 
4,000 volunteers, (ii) an awareness campaign 
in which 2,350 volunteers reached out to nearly 
4,600 households in Mangaluru, and (iii) clean¬ 
liness drives at 137 villages in Dakshina Kannada 
district in which about 5,500 people took part. 

On 29 March, about 400 students of the poly¬ 
technic of Chennai Students’ Home cleaned the 
campus of Sri Kapaleeshwarar Temple, Chennai, 
after the celebration of an annual festival there. 

Relief 

Winter Relief: The following centres distrib¬ 
uted blankets and winter wear to needy people: 
India: Aalo: 272 blankets and 286 jackets from 20 
April to 14 March. Allahabad: 500 blankets from 


18 December 2017 to 10 January 2018. Almora: 
444 blankets and 59 sweaters from 13 November 
to 16 February. Aurangabad: 2,015 jackets from 9 
October to 24 March. Bagda: 1,053 jackets, 706 
sweaters, and 571 sweatshirts from 18 October to 
12 March. Baghbazar: 1,105 sweaters from 3 Janu¬ 
ary to 15 March. Bamunmura: 514 sweaters and 
1,044 sweatshirts from 15 February to 18 March. 
Bankura: 566 blankets from 31 October to 28 Feb¬ 
ruary. Belgharia: 1,000 blankets and 900 jack¬ 
ets from 1 November to 1 March. Bhopal: 1,103 
coats, 480 jackets, 628 sweaters, and 922 sweat¬ 
shirts from 20 to 24 March. Bhubaneswar: 100 
blankets from 7 to 17 January. Chandigarh: 270 
blankets from 18 November to 1 January. Chan- 
dipur: 298 blankets from 14 January to 25 Feb¬ 
ruary. Contai: 250 blankets, 288 jackets, and 286 
sweaters from 23 December to 20 March. Dar¬ 
jeeling: 1,199 jackets and 6,178 sweaters from 28 
May to 18 March. Ghatshila: 1,594 jackets/sweat¬ 
ers/sweatshirts from 31 December to 27 February. 
Gourhati: 160 baby blankets from 14 Septem¬ 
ber to 9 March. Hatamuniguda: 484 sweaters 
from 16 to 27 March. Ichapur: 300 blankets and 
2,035 sweaters from 27 December to 28 February. 
Kankurgachhi: 19 blankets from 5 to 25 Decem¬ 
ber. Katihar: 200 blankets from 19 December to 
27 February. Khetri: 262 blankets and 1,105 sweat¬ 
ers from 22 October to 25 March. Lucknow: 6,353 
sweatshirts from 2 to 22 January. Mayavati: 1,105 
coats, 2,722 jackets, 1,967 sweaters, and 267 sweat¬ 
shirts from 23 December to 22 February. Mysuru: 
801 sweaters on 27 and 30 January. Nagpur: 905 
sweaters and 177 sweatshirts from 4 December 
to 7 March. Narendrapur: 600 blankets from 7 
December to 23 February. Narottam Nagar: 65 
jackets, 133 sweaters, and 681 sweatshirts from 18 
to 30 March. Ponnampet: 500 sweaters and 500 
sweatshirts from 27 February to 13 March. Puri 
Mission: 209 coats, 600 jackets, and 800 sweaters 
from 27 December to 20 February. 
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Dear Devotees & Well-wishers, 


We all know that Tirtharaj Prayag (Allahabad) is a place for versatility of religions and 
spirituality. Not only different sects of the Hindu Dharma, but also people of all religion and 
faith come to Prayag to feel the gigantic vibrations penetrating the very spiritual atmosphere 
of Tirtharaj Prayag. One can see confluence of religions during the time of Kumbha Mela, 
which is a sort of a mini India. By the grace of spiritual teachers 
from time immemorial, pious devotees come to Kumbha Mela 
to take dip in the Triveni Sangam— and be sanctified. The 
upcoming Kumbha Mela is scheduled from 14 January to 19 
February 2019. Per Government estimates, more than 15 
crore sadhus, devotees and pilgrims will take bath in the 
holy water during the Mela. 



Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Allahabad, will take this 
opportunity to extend its helping hand of service among more than five lakh Sadhus, 
Devotees and Pilgrims from the remotest corners of the country. This will be a unique 
opportunity for us to spread the message of the Holy Trio among devotees — and receive 
blessings by fulfilling the dream of Swamiji: "Service to Man is Service to God." With the 
blessings of the Most Revered Swami Vijnananandaji Maharaj (the founder of Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Allahabad in the year 1910), we are planning to organise a camp in the 
bank of Triveni Sangam. 


During the Mela days, the following facilities will be provided to devotees/pilgrims: 

❖ Prayer cum lecture hall 

❖ Round-the-clock free charitable dispensary with emergency facilities 

❖ Bookstall 

❖ Photo gallery of the Holy Trio 

❖ Boarding/lodging facilities for Sadhus, devotees and pilgrims. 


The expected cost of this Kumbha Mela Camp is calculated at approx. Rs 
l,50,00,000(Rupees one crore and fifty lakh only). To meet such high expense we request 
to you and other generous devotees to contribute and help us in our good work — as well as 
be a member in the SevaYajna started by Swami Vivekananda himself. 

Your kind donation will be gladly accepted and acknowledged which may be either A/C 
payee Cheque / Draft in favour of ’Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama— Allahabad' or by 
Bank Transfer(NEFT/RTGS) on State Bank of India, Allahabad, A/C no: 10210448619, 
IFSC: SBIN0002584 . All the donations are exempt from Income Tax under Section 
80G(5)(vi) of Income tax Act, 1961. Please send your Pan No: along with your Donation. 
Our PAN No is AAAARI077P. 


Hope all of you will grab this unique opportunity by helping us to make our Mission 
successful. 





Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama 

Vijnanananda Marg, Mutthiganj, Allahabad -211 003 
Phone : (0532) 2413369, Mob: 9453630406 
E-mail : rkmsaldfffigmail.com; allahabad(3)rkmm.org 



Swami Akshayananda 
Secretary 
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TOWARDS A BRIGHTER TOMORROW 
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The Peerless General Finance & Investment Company Limited 


• Peerless Financial Products Distribution Ltd. 
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VOLUMES ItoV 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Kathamrita 

in English 


HINDI SECTION 

□ Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Vol. I to V Rs, 500 per set (plus postage Rs. TOO) 

M, (Mabendra Nath Gupta), a son of the Lord and disciple, elaborated his 
diaries in five parts of'Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita' in Bengali that were first 
published by Kathamrita Bhawan, Calcutta in the years 1902, 1905, 190S, 1910 
and 1932 respectively. This series is a verbatim translation in Hindi of the same. 

□ Sri Ma Darshan Vol. I to XVI Rs. 900 per set (plus postage Rs. 150) 

In this series of sixteen volumes Swami Nityatmananda brings the reader in close 
touch with the life and teachings of the Ramakrishna family: Thakur, the Holy 
Mother, Swami Vivekananda, M., Swami Shivananda, Swami Abhedananda and 
others. The series brings forth elucidation of the Upanishads, the Cita, the Bible, 
the I loly Quran and other scriptures, by M., in accordance with Sri 
Ramakrishna's line of thought. This work is a commentary on the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna by Gospel's author himself. 

ENGLISH SECTION 

□ Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Vol. I to V Rs, 750 per set (plus postage Rs.150) 

□ M„ the Apostle & the Evangelist Vol. I to XIII, Rs,1550 per set (plus postage Rs, 150) 

(English version of Sri Ma Darshan) and XV 


□ Life of M. & Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Rs.150 (plus postage Rs. 50) 

□ A Short Life of M. R$ 50 (plus postage Rs.40) 


BENGALI SECTION 

□ Sri Ma Daxshan Vol. 1 to XVI Rs. 1440 per set (plus postage Rs. 150) 


All enquiries and muments should be made to: 



SRI MA TRUST 

579, Sector 18-B, Chandigarh - 160 018 India 
Phone: 91-172-272 44 60, +91 -8427-999-572 
Email: SnM.iTrusL'Kya hoc).com 
Websi te: vvww .kalhamrita.org 
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‘We want to bead mankind to the pbace 
where there is neither the Vedas, nor 
the Bib be, nor the ‘Koran; yet this has 
to be done by harmonising the Vedas, 
the ‘Bibbe and the Koran. 

Kban/qnd ought to be taught 
that reCigions are but the varied 
egressions of ‘IVhE KELIQIOK, 
which is Oneness, so that each may 
choose the path that suits him best. 

Swami Vivefcfmanda 

^ ___ 






Pages:5201 Price:? 300 
Packing & Postage: ? 72 


Uniqueness of the 
Ramakrishna Incarnation 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 

Swami Bhuteshananda 




Revered Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, the twelfth President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, was loved and revered by monks and devotees 
alike for his profound learning, untiring energy, loving heart, and, above all, his 
spiritual accomplishments. 

During the long tenure of his spiritual ministry, Revered Maharaj delivered 
discourses at various places both in India and abroad in response to the earnest 
requests of spiritual seekers. This book is a compilation of forty-one of these 
discourses. 

Monks and devotees would meet Swami Bhuteshanandaji nearly every day 
during his tenure as President of the Ramakrishna Order and ask him various 
questions on spiritual life. Selected questions and Maharaj s answers to them 
have been given at the end of the book. 





Please write to: 

ADVAITA ASHRAM A, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 

Phones: 91 - 33-22840210 / 22890898 / 22866483 , Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 
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Eternal Words: Life and Teachings 
ofSwami Adhhutananda 

Swami Siddhananda 

Translated by Swami Sarvadevananda 

In order to understand the transformative power of an incarnation, it is 
essential to read and learn about the lives of their inner companions. Although 
Swami Adbhutananda, also known as Latu Maharaj, was a direct disciple of 
Thakur, unfortunately very little is known about his early life except that he was 
born in a poor family and basically illiterate. However, by his Guru’s grace and 
own self-effort, Latu Maharaj became a Knower of Brahman. 

These conversations, transcribed by Swami Siddhananda, reveal the essence 
of spiritual life for sincere spiritual practitioners of all denominations. Entitled 
Satkatha , these were originally published serially in the Bengali monthly magazine 
Pages: 316 I Price: ? 100 Udbodhan during Latu Maharaj s lifetime. In 1964 , these articles were compiled 
Packing & Postage: ? 50 and published into a Bengali book with the same title. 

Swami Sarvadevananda, the Minister-in-Charge of the Southern California 
Vedanta Society, has taken great pains to translate Satkatha from Bengali into 
English. We hope that this book will inspire readers to practice Sri Ramakrishna’s 
and Latu Maharaj s teachings in their daily lives. 




Sister Niv edita : The Fighter Extraordinary for India 



Pages: 152 | Price:? 70 
Packing & Postage: ? 50 


by Sukanya Ray & Anil Baran Ray 

The present book is comprised of articles written by the authors, which 
have already been published in Prabuddha Bharata , the monthly journal of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission. The articles have been slightly 
modified. Every sentence of this work exudes utmost reverence and admiration 
for the Irish-born disciple of Swami Vivekananda who gave her "everything” 
for the cause of India. 

Looking at Nivedita’s life of unconditional self-sacrifice for India and her 
dharmic culture, she was one of God’s chosen instruments whose lives have only 
one purpose—to be sacrificed at the altar of the Divine. As such, her primary 
concern was for the uplift of Indian women through an indigenous system of 
education, combining the spiritual and cultural heritage of India with modern 
western science. 

Nivedita’s life and works are legendary. At the same time, we have to sadly 
admit that her life, character, and contributions are still unknown to the world, 
even to the present-generation of Indians. We hope that this book will, to some 
extent, carry to the world the life and message of the great Sister. 





Please write to: ADVAITA ASHRAM A, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 

Order on-line: https://shop.advaitaashrama.org 

Phones: 9 T 33-22890898 / 22866483 , Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 
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The best guide in life is strength. 
In religion, as in all other matters, 
discard everything that weakens 
ou, have nothing to do with it. 

—Swami Vivekananda 


With Best Compliments From: 


svis LABS 

PRIVATE LIMITED 

(Manufacturers of Active Pharmaceutic al 
Ingredients and Intermediates) 


Swami Vivekananda's statue 
at Museum, RKM New Delhi 


Rcgcl. orr. & Fact. : Plot No. 88 & 89 . Phase - II, 

81 [KOI Industrial Complex, Maui pel - 632 403, Tumi I Nadu. 
Phone : 04172 * 244820, 65I5D7, Tele Fax : 04172 - 244820 
E-mail: rao@svis.slahss.net WobSilo: iv h vi,s*issluhss.net 


Managing Editor: Swami Muktidananda. Editor : Swami Narasimhananda. Printed by: Swami Vibhatmananda 
at Gipidi Box Co., 3B Chatu Babu Lane, Kolkata 700 014 and published by him for Advaita Ashrama (Mayavati) 
from Advaita Ashrama, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, on i December 2018. 
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